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For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

D  o  .ik’ Fa  rm  i  n  s . 

The  Orchard. — Almost  everbotly  is  fonu  cf 
60ina  kitjd  of  well  rimtured  fruit ;  and,  no  doubt, 
it  id  designed  by  the  author  of  nature,  as  the 
diiTjrent  kind.s  are  so  varied  in  flavor,  to  fortn  an 
agreeable  part  of  man’s  nourishinent.  and,  if 
properly  used,  to  promote  the  hetilth  and  hap- 
pine.ss  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised  that  we  can 
have  it  Rlfno^t  without  trouble  or  expense ;  ntul 
n.s  it  is  so  easily  raised  and  so  universally  lik- 
etl,  iij  one  should  think  of  depending  on  his 
neighbor  for  it — but  plant,  graft  and  cultivate 
it  on  every  farm.  Every  farmer  shouhi  plant 
an  orchard,  and  then  every  farmer  would  find 
a  I  orchard,  wherever  he  went  to,  ready  for  use. 
Many  m.cu  are  much  to  biamc  for  living  years 
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on  the  same  j)lace,  wearing  out  the  soil  raising 
graiti,  without  planting  or  setting  out  a  fruit 
tree;  and  some  wh<»  have  come  ui  der  ,he  wri¬ 
ter’s  k:*o  .vledge,  even  cutting  down  w  hatsprung’ 
spontaneously  from  the  .seeds  of  some  neigh- 
hor’d  fruit.  Others  are  to  blame  for  only  plant¬ 
ing  or  setting  out  a  few  trees,  wit'  out  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  quality,  or  the  soil  they  are  plac¬ 
ed  in,  makingthat  the  end  of  all  further  notiee. 
It  is  not  wonderful  to  hear  them  complaining 
afterwards  of  their  ill  success  in  cultivating  an 
orchard,  and  then  yield  up  the  enterprise  as  not 
worth  attending  to. 

It  is  a  treat,  not  only  to  the  appetite,  hut  al¬ 
so  (o  the  eye.s,  mj  ruit  time,  to  enter  an  or- 
ehanl  presenting  every  variety  of  fruit  trees, 
which  may  he  raised  in  the  .same  climate.  The 
eye  never  tires  in  looking  on,  nor  pleasurable 
eurio.-ity  in  enquiry.  The  pleasure  increaseg 
to  sublimity,  and  a  paradise  of  endless  duration 
is  brought  before  the  imagitiation.  There  is 
pleasure  in  every  reenirance  of  the  mind  to 
such  a  rich  scene;  and  it  does  .<5eeni  wonderful 
that  every  man,  woman  and  child  are  not  from 
hence  stirred  up  to  plant  orchards,  and  enjoy 
the  fruit.  But  onr  wonder  increases  as  in 
travelling,  we  are  frequently  passing  many 
faims  in  fruit  time,  with  not  a  single  fruit  tree 
bending  under  its  precious  and  delicious  bur¬ 
den,  to  greet  the  eye  or  cheer  the  appetite. 

We  hope,  however,  that  the  spell  will  soon 
he  broken,  and  that  all  our  farms  will  present 
,he  gener.il  varieties  of  fruit  trees  that  our  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil  will  produce.  Setting  out  trees 
ami  grafting  makes  a  very  agreeable  past-time  ; 
and  surely  past  time  could  not  be  better  em¬ 
ployed  than  in  preparing  something  for  our  fu- 
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liii*e  and  lasting  pleayuKc,  and  the  happiness  ef 
the  friends  Tidio  may  I'iko  to  visit  us. 

Set  out  .Fruit  Trees. — Lay  off  a  lot  <?f 
ground  for  an  orchard,  then,  by  a  little  skill  in 
.selecting  fruit  trees,  putting  them  in  the  soil, 
ju'uning  and  cultivating,  you  may,  in  a  short 
time,  liave  a  splendid  orchard,  and  no  more  be 
nnd('r  the  humiliation  of  depending  on  your  ! 
neighbors  for  g  ood  fruit. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  rrot  have  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  figs,  cherries,  “sarve-ses,”  plums,, 
rmilbcrries  and  grapes  to  the  Iseart’s  content. 
There  is  only  a  little  skill  n''cded  in  making  the 
proper  selection-s,.  and  a  little  care  in  the  eulti-  | 
vation,  to  have  all  the  varieties  of  the  best  ; 
fruits  the  tern [lerate  zone  will  produce 

W.  }>..  ! 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.)  I 

From  the  Herald  of  Tniih. 

Miueralogicai. 

iitR.  EarroR  ;. — Willyou  do  me  the  favor  to  in¬ 
sert  the  following  sketch  on  mining,  which  i 
now  write  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Hen- 
tier.son  county,  and  tire  .adjOTtiing  counties  ?  It 
may  be  of  some  heulfit  to  them  in  their  mining 
operations.  If  so,  I  .sliall  beglacb 

It  is  certain,  that  tin;  bosom  of  this  mountain  I 
country  contains  valuable  ores;  and  it  is  the  du-  | 
ty  of  each  land  owner  to  search  for  tin:  vahiablc 
minerals  wbicb  may  have  been  depo.sited  by  the 
All- wise  Creator  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
family.  It  is  their  duty,  I  .say,  to  themselves, 
their  country,  and  their  posterity. 

I  will,  therefore,  commence  my  sketch  with 
a  precaution  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  mining 
operations.  An  acqnaintanco  witli  the  gener¬ 
al  rcsait.s,  as  collected  and  classified  by  geolo 
gists,  must  be  our  first  guide  in  the  investigation 
of  mineials  or  mines.  This  enables  theobserv- 
cr  to  judge  whether  any  particular  district 
shoukh  from  the  nature  and  arangement  of  its 
rocks,  be  susceptible  ofincluding  within  its  bo¬ 
som  beds  of  workable  ores.  It  indicates  also, to 
a  certain  degree,  what  substances  may  probably 
be  met  with  in  a  given  series  of  rocks and  what 
localitic.s  these  substances  will  bo  likely  to  af¬ 
fect.  For  a  want  ofa  knowledge  of  these  facts, 
many  persons  have  gone  blindly  into  examina¬ 
tions  for  minerals,  equally  absurd  and  ruinons. 

Formerly,  indications  of  mines  were  taken 
from  very  uninqiortant  circumstances.  From 
thermal  waters,  the  heat  of  which  was,  by  de¬ 
grees,  as  was  supposed,  referred  to  the  decoin- 
positiouof  pyrites;  from  mineral  waters,  whose 
scours  are,  however,  often  from  a  far  distant 
Kourco  ;  Irom  vapors  incumbent  on  particular 
mounlafin  groups ;  from  the  melting  of  snows, 
being  snore  rapjiid  in  one  mineral  district  than 
.^another;  from  the  different  species  of  forest 
'*rees  ;  and  from  the  greater  or  less  vegetation, 
<5rx.  In  general,  all  such  indications  are  equal¬ 
ly  fallacious  with  the  divining  rod  and  compass 
made  ofa  lump  of  pyrites,  suspended  by  athread. 
Geological  Qt>6ervaticn?  have  substituted  roore 
!'*lv.ob.rf  ''■,hRra'’tcrL?t.c3  or"  iric.fnlkc  ; 


some  of  which  may  be  called  negative,  a»d  o-llr- 
ers  positive.  Tfie  negative  ijuikatiows  arc  de¬ 
rived  from  that  peeuWar  geological  eonstitutioWr 
which,  from  experience  or  general  piinciples, 
excludes  certain  metallic  matters  ;  foT  exampl'e,. 
Granite,  and,  in  ihe  general,  every  primslfve 
])lutonic  formation,  forbids  the  hope  of  finding 
within  them  combustible  fossils— -Tit  Coal,— - 
unless  it  be  beds  of  anthracite.  There  also  it 
would  be  vain  to  seek  for  valuable  minerals. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  Granite  rocks  inclmle 
silver;  o-r  Limesteme,  ores  of  tin.  Volcanic  ter¬ 
ritories  never  contain  metallic  mines  whreh  are 
worth  their  working;  nor  doi  extensive  veins 
run  into  secondary  and  alluvial  formations. 
Tiie  richest  ores  of  iron  do  not  ©ccur  in  secoia:«il- 
ary  strata;  nor  do  the  ores  of  this  metal,  pecu- 
li.arto  tlicir  Ifloalities,  exist  among  primary  rock.*?. 
Among  positive  i'odications,  some  are  proximate, 
and  others  remote.  The  proximate  are  an  efflo¬ 
rescence — solo  speak — of  the  subjacent  metallic 
masses,  magnetic  attractions  for  iron  ores  :  bis- 
nminou.s  stone,  or  inflanaabie  gass  from  pit  coal  ; 
the  frequent  0(;cnrrencc  of  fragments  of  particcii- 
kr  ores,  &c.  The  remo-te  indications,  caasists 
in  the  geological  epoeba,  and  the  nature  of  the 
rocks.  From  the  e.xamples  previously  adduced, 
marks  of  this  kind  acquire  new  importance, 
when,  in  a  District  susceptible  of  including  de¬ 
posits  of  workable  orc.s,  the  gangues,  or  vein 
rock.s,  are  met  with  which  usually  accompany 
any  jiarticular  metal.  T’he  general  aspect  of 
mountains,  who.se  flanks  present  gentle  and  roa- 
tinnous  slope.?  ;  the  frequency  of  sterile  veims; 
the  presence  of  mctalH’ereus  sands  ;  the  wergh- 
liorhood  of  some  kuow'W  locality  of  iron  sto-na; 
clay-iron;  oxyde  of  iron  ;  the  existence  of  sals 
sprin;s  and  mineral  waters;  may  furnish  son>« 
indications.  But,  when  forugiuous  or  copper- 
peras  wall  rs  issue  from  sands  or  ekys,  such 
characteristics  merit,  hi  the  general,  little  atten¬ 
tion,  because  the  waters  flow  from  a  gre.at  dis¬ 
tance,  Nor  can  anj'  greater  importance  be  at¬ 
tached  to  metaliforous  and  saline  .sands. 

In  speaking  of  remote  indications,  we  may  re¬ 
mark,  that,  in  several  place.?,  a  certain  ore,  as 
red  oxyde  of  iron,  may  alone  indicate  the  most  a- 
hundant  stratification  of  sil\ er  and  lead  veins: 
whence,  it  i.s  named  by  miner.?,  the  “iron  Pat;” 
and  is  one  of  the  mostimportnnt  signs  for  those 
minerals  which  associate- with  the  same. 

i  will  now  endeavor  to  enumerate  the  differ¬ 
ent  ore.?,  and  the  relative  rocks  in  which  they 
usually  occur. 

let,  Tin  exists  principally  in  primitive  rocks 
appearing  either  in  interlaced  masses,  in  bed.?, 
i  or  a.s  a  constituent  of  the  rock  itself;  and  more 
I  rarely  in  veins.  Tin  ore  is  found,  indeed,  some¬ 
times  in  alluvial  lands,  in  the  filling  up  of  low 
situations  between  lofty  mountain.?. 

2nd.  Gold  occurs  either  in  beds,  or  in  veins  ; 
frequently  in  jirimitive  rocks  ;  hutoftener  in  al¬ 
luvial  grounds,  with  quartz  and  feruginous  slates. 

3d.  Silver,  principally  in  veins  and  beds  of 
primitive  and  transition  formations  though  some 
veins  of  this  metal  occur  in  secondary  strata- 
The  rocks  richcBt  in  it  are,  ’gneiss,  mica,  slate, 
I  clay-slute,  gray  wacke-slate,  and  old  alpinelimfc- 
!  stone.  It  occurawlth  the  ores  of  copper,  lead, 

^  ntlmon V  an d  cobalt;  .somct'riie.'-'  'vith  Geld, 
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Inittlien,  al^^•ays  as  aii  alioy  it;  a  metallic  state.  | 
4th.  (lop))(!r  exist.siii  the  tlir(;e  iniueral  epoch¬ 
al.  First,  in  p’.imitive  rocks,  principal!}^  in  ; 
ilif'  State  of  ])}  rites  copper,  in  ta  il  masses,  of  '■ 
ill  veins.  Secomllv,  in  trans'tioli  districts  ;  i 
?()in<‘liiiu's  in  masses;  sormilimes  in  veins  ot  py-  | 
'it<,‘s.  Tlrirtlly.  in  second, •tr}' strata,  especi'ially  i 
n  e\ipreoiis  schist  —  (slate;)  in  pp'ay waeke,  mi-  ; 
■ta,  slate,  a.s  oxyde,  in  qnartzatid  traj);  as.sul[)hn-  | 
ratfi  of  various  colors.  i 

.')th.  Lead  occui's  also  in  the  three  mineral  ' 
tjtochas  ;  aboum.liipu:  itarticiilarly  in  primitive  ! 

iid  transition  fti'miuds,  wIku’c  it  constitutes  j 
I’ein.s.  ,and  sometimes  loads  of  galena.  It  is  j 
oiiml  likewis(',  in  secondary  atrata.  where,  it  • 
mnstiliites  veins,  a.ssociated  witli  ochre  and  ! 
rxyde  ofiron  and  calamine  (zinc.)  ' 

Gih.  Iron,  d'his  ore  is  not  in  my  ojiinion  ■ 
'tccesary  to  he  explained,  since  .almost  every  ! 
tody  is  acquainted  witli  it.  i 

7t[i.  .Mercury  (Quick-sil verj  occurs  princl-  j 
lally  among  secontlary  strata,  in  disseminated  j 
(lasso.s,  along  with  coiiiluistihle  suhstance?; 
.0(1  sonuAiuKUs,  in  primitive  formations. 

8th  Cohalt  helom/s  to  the  three  mineral  epoch-  • 
as  ;  its  most  almndaut  d  ,'posits  arc  vidus,  in  prim-  I 
itivo  rocks;  hut  small  veins  are  Ibnud  in  sec-  j 
ondary  strata.  I 

9th.  Antimony  occurs  in  indmitive  and  sec-  , 
ondary  rocks,  in  veins,  ,and  sometimes  in  beds. 
iOth  A  11th.  Nickel  and  Bismuth  have  never 
heen  rjiirul  in  Ijodsor  vein.'-',  but  they  accompany 
cobalt,  and  sometimes  cupper.  j 

i2th.  Zinc,  occur.s  in  the  three  several  form¬ 
ations, (viz:)  .n.ssu  [iluifate,  or  blemie,  particular¬ 
ly  in  primitive  ami  transition  roeks:  as  calamine, 
in  secondary  strata;  usually  along  witli  oxyde 
ofiron.  and  sometimes  witli  sulpliurate  oflead. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  describe  the  ditfereut 
rormation.s,  according  to  their  relative  ore, g. 

1st.  Primitive  rocks,  or  plutonic  rocks,  in  their 
origin,  are  destitute  of  organic  remaims.  The 
rocks  of  one  division  have  peen  called  plutonic, 
comprehending  all  the  granites  and  certain  por¬ 
phyries,  which  are  nearly  allied  in  some  of 
their  characteristics  to  volcanic  formations.  The 
members  of  the  other  class  are  stratified,  and  of¬ 
ten  slaty;  ami  have  been  called  crystalinc  schists. 
In  these  arc  included  gneiss,  micacious  schist, 
(mica  slate,)  hornblende,  statuary  marble,  the 
finer  kinds  of  roofing  slate,  amt  other  rocks, 
hereinafter  to  be  described.  The  blutonic  rocks 
differ  from  the  volcanic,  not  only  by  their  more 
crystaline  texture,  but  also  by  their  absence  of 
tufts  and  breccias,  which  are  the  products  of 
eruptions — the  carth-surfiice eruptions;  they  dif¬ 
fer  also  by  the  absence  of  porc.s  or  cellular  cav¬ 
ities,  which  the  entangled  gases  give  rise  to, 
in  ordinay  lava.  These  are  owing  to  their  cool¬ 
ing  gladually  from  their  soft  and  melted  state 
to  a  hard  one.  The  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  although  they  have  also  risen  up  from  be¬ 
low,  have  cooled  from  a  melted  stale,  more  rap¬ 
idly,  upon,  or  near,  the  surface. 

Metamorphic  rocks  are  the  cryxstaline  schists, 
marble,  and  the  like, 

(Metamorphic  means  transforpjed.) 
Oraywacke  is  a  quartz,  or  sandstone,  which 
is  asiiadv  an  a<r5rtegate  of  small  frayments  of 
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quartz,  flinty  slate,  (lydian  stone)  and  clay-slate, 
cemented  together  by  argillaceous  matter. 

Siliceous  rocks  are  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  flint;  sometimes  they  arc  called  arc- 
naceous  rocks. 

(Jnei.cs  is  dark  rock,  .sometimes  nearly  black, 
of  a  feverous  and  shining  texture;  composed  of 
spar,  lilondc  quartz,  and  mica — sometimes  talc. 
When  the  liurnblende  and  feldspar  are  in  , 
equal  quantities,  and  the  lock  is  not  slaty,  then 
it  is  called  Greenstone. 

Tra[>  rock  is  a  hlackish-gray  rock,  composed 
of  fragment.s  of  scoria  and  other  volcanic  lavas, 
and  dust  oftliesamc,  with  augite  or  hornblende  , 
feldspar,  feruginous  iron. 

So  I  will  not  proceed  further  tintil  I  see  wheth¬ 
er  you  will  insert  tliis  ;  and  if  so,  and  you  will 
permit  me,  I  will,  in  future,  given  mure  detail¬ 
ed  or  elaborate  treatise  on  the  subject  of  miner¬ 
als.  Amours  respecfully,  J.S.  TEAS.-. 

PoTOSY  CoPPKK  MiXKS,  I 

Davidson’s  River,  N.  C.  ( 

Proui  Patent  Office  Report.- 
Kesearches  on  the  Sorgho  Sucre.- 

A  new  gramineous  plant,  which  seems  to  b«' 
destined  to  take  an  important  position  among 
our  economical  products,  was  sent  some  four’ 
years  since  from  the  north  of  China,  by  M.  dft’ 
Montigny,  to  ti»e  Geographical  Society  of  Par¬ 
is.  From  the  cursory  examination  of  n  small' 
field  of  it  growing  at  Verrieres,  in  France,  im 
autumn  last,  I  was  led  to  infer  that,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  climate  and  its  resemblance 
in  appe.trance  and  habit  to  Indian  corn,  it 
would  flourish  in  any  region  -wherever  that* 
plant  would  thrive.  But  how  far  it  will  euB- 
serve  the  purposes  ascribed  to  it  in  France,, 
should  it  even  succeed  in  any  part  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  can  only  bo  deterrnincd'by  extended 
e.xperiraents. 

There  appears  to  lie  a  doubt  a  ainong  the 
.scientific  cultivators  in  Europe,  as  to  the  true 
hotaiiical  name  of  this  plant.  Holcus  sacchara- 
I  tm,  which  is  evidently  an  error,  has-  been  pro‘ 
visionally  adopted  by  M.  Louis  Vilmorin,  of 
Paris  ;  but  as  the  term-  Is  already  applied  to  our 
common  broom  corn,  if  not  to  other  specie?, 
this  name  cannot  with  propriety  be  retained. 
Sorghmn  vulgare,  (Amlropogon  sorghum,  of 
others,)  M.  A^iltnorrn  thinks,  in  all  probability, 

!  would  comprehend  it  as  a  variety  as  well  aa 
Audropogon  cafra,  bicolor,  etc.,  of  Kiith.  Mr. 
Leonard  M’’ray,  of  London,  who  has  devoted' 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant,  with  a  view  of  extracting  sugar 
from  its  juice,  at  Cape  Natal  and  other  places, 
informed  me  that  in  the  southeast  part  of  CaF 
frarift  there  are  at  least  fifteen  varieties  of  it, 
some  of  them  growing  to  a  height  of  12  or  15 
‘  feet,  ^Tith  stem.?  as  thick  as  those  of  the  sugar- 
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OitH’.  M.  Vi’nioriii  aln(i  Fn ys  t iuif,  In  a  rollec- 
lion  of  i<»  nl  tn  tlift  Mnx'  UJn  at  Paria.  in 

J840.  I  y  M  .(I’Ahiidit*.  ll)t*re  were  tiiirty  kiinlt* 
of  eoif.'!  iiiii.  an.nn^  tlu*  growth  of  wliii  li  lie 
51  ;rticu!iiriy  rerogriized  aever;  I  phnta 
sten  s  of  ancchariiie  flavor.  Thus  it  will  he 
teen  tl  ;it  there  it  n  tn  h  eaute  of  (on''ufion  and 
a  iieec  tf-j  y  for  a  erilicHl  exiui.ination  of  the 
tul  jert.  I  %vnii)il  liowevi  r,  that  elettru. 

V  Iniorin  uiid  Gn  etiland  a  e  enpa'^eij  (onj  iiit- 
ly  in  the  ••ullivalioii  and  in  iletei mining  the 
nrofierliet  of  thia  ajn!  the  allied  .‘-pc  eiet,  and 
w:.‘  have  every  re^l^o^  to  fiope  that  their  re¬ 
searches  vvili  enable  ns  soon  to  know  their  bo- 
taniial  types. 

The  jilaiit  whirh  was  expei'mented  upon  at 
Florence,  in  170(5,  bv  Pietro  Aninino,  for  the 
extraction  of  su^rar,  very  likely  beloiigcil  to  this 
or  sonie  allieil  specie.-i ;  j  et  it  must  have  fieen 
of  a  diffhrf'iit  variety,  t-lnce  he  describes  its 
seeds  as  lieiiig  f>f  a  clear  brown  color.  v\hile 
those  of  the  plant  in  cpmstion  are  quite  black, 
an  1  in  appearance  identical  with  the  niatk  sor- 
gluiin  of  the  obi  collections. 

Tlie  sorgho  sncro  is  a  plant  which,  on  rich 
laii-l  grows  to  a  height  of  from  2  to  51  or  more 
yards.  Its  Pt(  tiis  are  straight  ami  .-mooth,  liav- 
ng  leaves  fornewhat  flexuoiis  and  falling  over, 
greatly  re.-»  milling  Indian  corn  in  appearance, 
lut  is  more  elegant  in  form.  It  is  generally 
cultivated  in  hills  containing  Bor  10  stalks  each. 
v\hlcli  I  ear  at  tlirdr  ti  ps  a  conical  panirde  of 
rit  nse  fowl  rs,  gret  n  at  first,  but  clianging  into 
violet  ^luubs,  and  finally  into  dark  purple  at 
matuiity.  In  Fratice.  it  is  an  annua!,  where 
its  ri'ltivatiou  and  period  of  growth  torres- 
{  end  with  thu.-e  of  Indian  corn ;  hut  from  ob¬ 
servations  n  ade  by  Vilmordi,  it  is  eonjectured 
that,  fn  m  t  he  v  igor  and  fullness  of  the  low  er 
j  art  of  tlie  stalks,  in  autumn,  by  protecting 
tlurn  r'liring  I  h<*  wintir.  th*y  wou’d  produce 
new  plan»s  t  he  follow  ing  spring.  If  cultivated 
in  our  Southern  Statr  s,  it  is  profiahle  tbi.t  the 
roots  would  send  'brih  new  shoots  in  spring, 
without  protr  etloti.  in  the  same  manner  i  s  its 
sup]  (>s(  (l  congener,  the  Dourah  corn.  At  the 
North,  the  tiialurily  of  the  seed  probahly 
would  be  more  certain  if  fdautrd  in  some  shel- 
tt  red  si .  uat ion  ;  but  if  the  object  of  cultivating 
for  the  extracting  of  tugar,  or  fbrlbdder  for  an¬ 
imals,  an  open  cultme  would  be  sufficient  where 
the  soil  is  rich,  light,  and  somewhat  warm, 
Accer.liiig  to  the  exjcrimciits  of  M.  Ponsart, 
the  s{«'<ls  vegetate  better  when  but  slightly  <*ov- 
ered  with  earth.  M.  Ledocte  proposes  to  as- 
srri.ite  with  the  p'ant  another  of  more  rapid 
growth,  such  as  lettuce  or  rajre,  in  order  that 


the  fnf»or(‘r.»;  n  ay  rfislinguish  th»‘  young  sorgho 
fiomgiJiFs,  which  it  gnatly  lei-i  mbit  s  in  the 
ear’y  stage  of  its  growth.  Any  suckers,  or  sn- 
perfious  shoot?,  which  may  s|  ring  tqr  in  the 
cmirse  o.’  the  season,  hou Id  heieit  ovtd. 

The  great  object  sought  in  Fiance  in  the  c«l- 
tivatii  n  of  this  fi'ant  t?.  the  juice  contain*  d  in 
its  stalks,  wiiir  ii  turiiisht  s  tliii'e  imporlHirt  f  ro- 
ducts,  ni  m-  ly  :  sugar,  w  idrh  is  idm.iral  with 
that  of  cane,  alcohol,  aiul  a  fernit  irted  dimk 
analogous  to  cider.  This  juice,  w  he  obtaiiod 
with  care  iijid  in  ‘inull  quantities,  by  dejiriving 
the  ptalk  nl  its  outer  coating  or  w  oody  fibre  and 
liark.  i.s  nearly  colorless,  and  consists  merely  of 
sugar  and  watrr.  Its  rieusity  varies  frr.m 
1  050  to  .1.(175,  and  the  jin  portion  of  sugar  con- 
laincd  iu  it  fiorri  10  to  16  pi  r  cent.,  a  third 
part  of  which  is  sometimes  uncrystalliz'ible. 
To  this  quantity  of  nnerystallizable  sugar,  thii» 
juice  cjwts  its  facility  of  readily  meuiing, 
aiifl  c r)n?«  quent’y  tim  large  amount  of  .'drhohol 
it  produces,  compand  with  the  saccharine  mat¬ 
ter,  observed  directly  l>y  the  sacrharom.*ter 
In  so  far  as  the  manufacture  is  concerned, 
tliis  plant  h|>}>cars  to  have  but  little  ehaiice  of 
success  in  a  nor  them  climate,  as  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  that  which  is  uncrystallir,.hle  is  not 
on’y  a  loss  in  the  manufacture,  Imf  an  olistacfo 
to  the  extraction  of  what  is  crystallizable.  It 
mupl  not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  p  ant  is  utiprollfic  wr  dilfieult  to 
ohtain.  hut  that  all  things  being  equal,  its  na¬ 
ture  renders  it  more  ahnndant  in  alcohol  than 
in  sugar.  Yet  it  would  be  very  difFerent  tn  the 
wanner  climate  at  the  South,  where  sugar-cans 
is  d.fficolt  to  be  obtained,  in  requiring  protec¬ 
tion  from  frost.  From  experimentp  made  by 
M.  Vilmorin  on  some  dried  stalks  of  torgho 
sent  from  A'geria.  it  proved  that  the  pr<  duct  op 
sugar  olitaincr!  In  in  tlu  in  was  iiifinite’y  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  proiliired  by  tl  e  same  p’ant  which 
had  been  cultivated  near  Paris.  I  was  also  in¬ 
to  rued  by  Mr.  Wray,  who  experimented  upon 
the  juice  at  Natal,  that  the  proportion  of  crys 
tallizable  sugar  quite  preduniiiiatcs  where  the 
climate  allows  the  p'ant  fully  to  mature. 

The  chiet  advantage  of  the  sorgho,  as  a  fu- 
gar  plant,  is  the  facility  of  its  cu’tivation  and 
the  easy  treatment  of  the  juice.  It  i-s  thought 
that  the  rough  pioduct  may  surpass  that  of  the 
sugar-cane  in  those  countries  where  the  latter 
is  an  annua),  and  like  wh'rh,  its  sta'ks  and 
leaves  will  furrdph  an  abundance  of  putritious 
forage  for  sustaining  and  fattening  autmals.  Aa 
the  molasses,  Hm>,  is  identical  with  that  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  cane,  it  may  be  used  in  the 
dtslillatioM  of  rum,  th«  liquor  caH- 
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rcl  ‘tafia,’’  which  rcatinhles  braiuly.  The  greiit- 
•ppt  (iifficully  lo  he  nppreheniled,  J)n»l>al)ly.  would 
be  the  preservutiou  of  the  atalka  from  feniion- 
tatitig,  ow  ing  to  the  abort  lime  lelt  to  the  uiati- 
ufacture.  Thia.  however,  might  Im  ol)vinteii, 
as  Mr.  Wray  iiifortneti  me  that,  iu  the  ueigii- 
borhoo*!  of  Natal,  the  Zoulous-Caffera  pre.sei  v- 
ed  it  for  a  long  time  ity  burying  the  ^talka  lu 
the  ground,  ootwithalnmling  the  climate  ot 
their  countiy  ia  very  warm  and  damp.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that  in  the  mat  ufacture  of 
brandy  or  alcohol,  the  uncryplallizable  Rugar 
ran  be  turned  to  account,  which,  in  a  lueahure. 
would  otherwise  be  lust.  Another  advantage 
ronsista  In  the  pureness  of  t'ue  juice,  which, 
when  thus  converted,  from  the  superiority  ot 
its  quality,  ran  iminediate’y  be  brought  itito 
consumption  and  use.  The  alcoiiol  jiro.iuced 
by  only  one  distiratioii  is  nearly  destitute  of 
foreign  flavo  ,  having  at:  agreeable  taste,  some¬ 
what  resembling  noyau,  being  much  less  ar¬ 
dent  or  fiery  than  rum. 

One  of  the  points  M.  Vilmorin  was  d  'sirous 
of  establishing  was,  at  what  period  of  the 
growth  the  stalks  began  to  contain  sugar,  and. 
consequently,  when  its  manufacture  siiunld 
commence.  He  came  to  the  couc’.u.sion  that 
it  coinciileil  with  the  putting  forth  ot  the 
spikes;  hut  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  j,t.alk 
continued  to  increa.-'e  until  the  seeds  were  in  a 
miiky  state.  In  the  plant  in  flower,  he  ob.serv- 
ed  that  the  amount  of  sugar  diminished  in  the 
merit hallea,  (parts  of  the  ttalks  between  the 
nodes  or  joints.)  the  nearer  they  were  to  the 
top ;  and,  also,  that  the  lower  part  of  each  iiier* 
{thalle  contained  less  saccharine  matter  than 
the  upper.  In  con.sequence  of  this,  and  owing 
to  the  smallness  and  hardness  of  the  lower 
knots,  the  centre  of  th  i  stalk  is  tlie  richest  por¬ 
tion.  He  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  at 
a  later  period,  the  merithalles  lower  down  the 
stalk  are  impoverished  in  the  amount,  it  not  in 
the  quality  of  the  sugar  they  contain. 

The  ripene.«s  of  the  seeds  does  not  afipear 
much  to  lessen  the  production  of  sugar,  at  lea.^it 
ill  the  climate  ii  *ar  Paris;  hut  in  other  coiiii- 
tr.es  where  it  ma  ures  w  len  the  weather  is  still 
warm,  the  eff.-ct  may  tie  ditfereut.  Accorduig 
to  Ihe  report  of  !V1.  de  Beauregard,  addivs.<e  l 
to  the  “  Comiee  de  Toulon,’  the  ripening  of 
the  sorgho,  in  that  latitude,  has  no  unfavora¬ 
ble  *•ffect ;  and  he  cousi  lers  the  .seeds  and  the 
sugar  as  two  products  lo  lie  coiij.iiiitly  ohta  ii- 
ed.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wray  says  that 
the  Zoulons-Caffers  arc  in  the  habit  of  pulling 
off  the  panicles  of  the  plant  the  moment  they 


appear,  in  order  toaugiin  nl  tlij  (piantily  of  sar- 
cliariiie  matter  iu  the  stalk.s.  Thi*!  question 
liny  he  of  some  imporiaiiee  in  our  Southern 
Sta'es.  sliuiild  this  ])Iant  supersevle  in  any  man¬ 
ner  the  sugar-cane. 

Having  eoiisidered  some  of  the  prohahil.ties 
of  tl;i.s  product  ill  an  econo. nieal  po  nt  of  vie^, 
it  reniahi.s  on'y  for  nu  to  recomniend  it  to  the 
attention  of  otlier.s  who  may  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  cultivate  it,  an',  the  iiieaiis  and  talent  to 
provt  or  refute,  hv  direct  evpenmont,  iis  worth. 

D.  J.  B. 

Maua^cment  of  a  i^tock  of  Hogs. 

Doe.s  it  pay  to  keepho/s  upon  a  farm  ?  that  i-i 
the  question.  V\  edo.i’*  know  that  it  does,  but  we 
think  it  ought  to  pay.  It  is  getting  to  lie  a  g  ‘n- 
eral  impression,  that  to  rai.s  one's  ovn  u  pork, 
and  to  save  one’.s  ()v\n  hai'on.  's  an  exp  ui-^ive 
luxury.  W’e  do  not  think  it  i.s  necessari'y  so, 
Mild  will  give  our  ymi'iii  fi  ien  Is  and  oiliei.s  wlio 
want  ailvice  a  few  practical  hints  on  this  subject. 

A  good  lireed  of  hogs  you  must  have  to  start 
with,  and  thank.s  to  the  improv eiiieiii.s  of  '.he 
day.  you  can  easily  get.  No  matti  r  how  goo  1  I  he 
hreeil,  however,  never  supp.jse  lie  i.s  to  live  and 
thrive  without  proper  ami  sntlicieiit  food.  The 
more  artificial  the  breed,  and  the  high'y  improved, 
and  f.lie  more  capalde  of  yielding  a  profit  to 
gfo  1  maiiagi  iiienl  ami  proper  i real  iiieiit .  the 
less  capable  they  will  lie  oi  sliilting  lor  them¬ 
selves.  If  V oil  want  a  hog  ill  it  vs  i’.i  take  rare 
of  himself,  tear  your  iieiglibor’s  cornfield  to 
piece.s,  and  yielil  you  no  profit,  get  the  land 
shark,  wiili  iiis  nose.  Iiaek,  ami  lieily  exactly 
sn  ted  1 1  carrying  out  the  intelligent  designs  of 
an  an  mal  which,  from  it.-’  etirliest  infiim'V,  fias 
been  tliiowii  upon  it.s  ovv  ii  resottre»‘s. 

Having  got  a  goo  1  breed,  have  a  generou.^ 
confidence  that  he  will  I'ei  ay  your  mo.d  careful 
attention.  It  is  desiralde  to  liave  a  pcr’uaiieiit 
fixture,  a  lot  of  one  or  tvvo  acre.^.  aecordiug  to 
the  numlier  you  keep,  and  in  this  htive  goo.l 
lu.lging  pens,  where  in  all  weather  they  may 
have  Illy  beds  of  leave.s,  tirid  make  t  heiiuselves 
qiiitecomfortalile — these  m.iy  De  made  ot  logs,  a.s 
is  Very  common  on  large  farms,  but  made  of  posts 
witli  p'ank  on  the  mo.st  econoniicul  scale,  am 
cheaper,  [lerliaps,  in  the  end.  Give  lt:m  any 
ariiouiit  of  liliei  ty  whiidi  may  .-'iiit  your  com  e- 
iiimee — let  him  roatri  in  tlie  \voo(t.‘<  in  winter, 
or  in  the  pasture  in  summer,  luit  litue  your  lot 
ami  \oiir  liouses  v\  liei'<‘ you  cau  til  [di  a.-ure, 
bring  tiietn  under  proper  restriii-if,  and  giv;-  them 
pi'iiteeiion.  dii'.s  lot  will  be  very  useful  like- 
w  i.-e  to  put  your  pin  bogs  into  t  r  a  week  prsi,, 
in  autieipa.i  ui  ot  ttoir  closer  ( (iniinemeiit  in 
till  ii  feeding  pens,  tlmt  tlie  change  may  not  be 
too  .-mldeii  iViiiii  tlieir  •’  larger  libi  rty.  ’ 

Mrin:igemfnt  of  a  stock  of  Ho'S. —  I’lie  usual 
prac.i  e  in  the  imuitige.uen!  i  f  !io,.s  is  to  keep 
the  who  e  stock  tor  the  fall  killing.  Ihrougli 
the  jirevious  winter.  In  this  prttcii se  li<‘s  per¬ 
haps,  lli(-sce.r  t  of  want  of  su.'ces.s  in  hogTkeep- 
ing.  Tlie  most  O'  onouiical  inetliod,  vve  are  iu- 
chned  to  think,  wotild  be  to  keep  sow'3  enough 
to  have  the  whole  stock  of  pen  hogs  come  about 
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1st  March  ;  to  be  well  prepared  with  ruta-bnga 
turnips,  or  other  roots,  a  lot  of  rye  or  other 
early  pasture,  and  clover  field,  to  furnish  both 
iows  and  pigs  with  full  supplies  of  suticulent 
.food  from  the  start,  and  throughout  the  season, 
.and  such  other  food,  as  may  keep  them  rapidly 
growing  throughont  the  season.  Such  manage¬ 
ment  may  bring  any  tolerable  breed  to  a  weight 
of  150  to  170  lbs.  by  middle  of  Deeember, 

This  plan  would  require  for  a  pen  of  Ibrly 
Fiogs,  eigl)t  brood  sows.  These  sows  with  the 
boars,  would  be  the  whole  slock  to  be  wintered. 
They  should  be  so  managed  that  they  would 
bring  their  pigs  by  the  Jst  of  iMarcIi,  and  allow- 
itig  for  miscarriage  or  other  accidents,  might 
be  relied  on  to  average  five  to  the  sow.  The 
sows  being  allowed  to  breed  again,  would  have 
as  many  or  more  pigs  about  Jsl  Sejutember. 
The.se  in  a  good  pasture  would  cost  very  little 
to  raise  them,  and  might  be  disposed  of  in  the 
fall,  leaving  only  the  stock  of  sows  and  boars  af¬ 
ter  the  annual  killing.  Of  the  eight  sows,  four 
might  go  into  the  fattening  pen  annually,  to  be 
substituted  by  four  young  ones,  so  as  to  have 
.alwaysone-halfthe  number,  old  breedej^.  When 
this  is  done,  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  al¬ 
low  the  four  which  are  to  go  into  the  fattening 
pen,  to  breed  in  the  summer. 

Another  arrangement,  a  compromise  between 
this  plan  and  the  common  method  woulil  he. 
for  a  pen  of  the  size  mentioned,  to  have  four 
brood  sows.  T  he  August  and  SciJtemher  lit¬ 
ters  of  these,  l)eing  kept  in  goo<l  condition, 
would  go  easily-  through  the  winter  with  prop¬ 
er  care,  and  with  the  four  sows  and  boar  would 
constitute  the  stock  to  he  wintered.  Then  ta¬ 
king  the  March  litter  as  before,  force  them  rap¬ 
idly  forward,  and  unless  the  fall  litter  has  been 
particularly  rvell  kept,  these  will  rival  them  in 
the  killing  pen.  We  think  either  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions,  under  judicions  managemeut,  would 
take  balance  of  the  hog  account  from  the 
loss  to  the  profit  side.  True  economy  in  the 
management  of  all  animals  reijuircs  that  they 
be  carried  as  rapidly  as  jiossible  through  the 
chances  of  lite  to  that  point  of  development  at 
which  they  afford  a  return,  and  lie  is  the  best 
manager  wlio  ajiproximales  this  in  his  practice. 
Old  habits  and  old  [irejudices  will  fight  against 
it,  hut  we  will  come  to  it  by  and  by. 

Feeding. — A  corn  and  cab  crusher  the  man 
who  keeps  twenty  hogs  must  have--that  is  set¬ 
tled.  A  boiler  we  think  he  will  have,  if  he  is 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  his  means, 
lie  sljould  grind  every  ear  of  corn,  and  soak  a 
pumber  of  liours  at  any  rate,  if  he  does  not 
steam  or  boil.  If  he  only  soaks,  ho  should  have 
two  tubs,  to  be  fed  from  alternately,  and  when¬ 
ever  he  empties  one,  fill  it  again.  Jf  it  fetments 
somewhat,  it  will  be  the  better.  Boiling,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  much  better,  and  ensure  the  ap- 
pyop.riation  of  the  whole  nutritive  matter. 
This  ,foo<l,  with  lluLa-baga  turnips  or  other 


be  the  p.rgper  food  for  your  sows — giving  them  I 
enough  oifiy  to  keep  tl)ei}i  iu  good  condition  j 
during  the  period  of  gestation,  and  ample  sup-  j 
j)lies  when  nursing.  A  rye  pasture  will  give 


early  and  valuable  green  food. (Rye  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  sown  bushels' to  the  acre,) 
and  the  red  clover  succeeding,  will  keej)  up  the 
su])plj.  The  pigs  to  be  weaned  at  ten  weeks  ohl 
hut  to  bo  accustomed  long'  before  that,  to  eat 
from  troughs  in  pens  from  which  the  mother.^ 
are  escluded.  When  weaned,  see  that  they  do 
not  lose  ground,  but  push  them  on.  The  sow's, 
it  well  fed,  will  sooir  breed  again  in  time  to  bring 
their  filtei's,  by  the  bust  of  August.  'T'hesc  lit¬ 
ters,  if  your  sow.s  have  a  :rno(l  wooti  r<'is>ge,  wr 
have  known  run  till  Christ M>ms  without  a  grain 
of  corn,  and  /nake  very  goo*l  thrifty  shoats. 
'The  feeding  of  all  intended  for  the  ialteniyg 
pet)  must  be  regularly  emried  on  through  the 
season.  An  acre  or  (wo,  or  jnore,  of  field  pea.4 
would  be  desirable  pasture  for  them  about  Sep¬ 
tember.  By'  the  beginning  of  October  they 
.should  be  brought  into  the  enclosure  mentioned 
in  the  beginning,  their  ground  corn  gradually  ii>-- 
ci eased,  with  pumpkins,  fee.,  and  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October,  have  them  iu  their  pens  on  fnlJ 
allovvance  of  corn  until  fat — taking  advantage 
of  tiie  moderate  fall  weather  for  fattenning.  and 
killing  on  the  increase  of  the  moon — not  tltat  wo 
believe  in  the  moon,  not  at  all,  but  that's  ns 
good  a  time  for  killing  as  the  decrease,  and 
why  t!ot  take  all  the  chaucos  against  shriulnge 
in  the  pot. 

The  points  fiiaf  we  Would  pres,-*  as  to  feeding', 
is  a  generous  supply  from  the  beginning,  hnt 
moderate  or  full  in  pro|JOi!'!0»»  as  you  may  wan? 
a  moderate  size— say  150  lbs.,  ora  larger,  say  200 
or  more.  We  recommend  a  irradual  change  from 
pasturage,  increa.^ing  the  supply  of  more  nutri¬ 
tious  food  until  ho  can,  without  injury  to  his 
digestion,  take  a  full  supply— also  gradual  change 
from  a  free  range,  first  to  his  lot  of  an  acre,  and 
then  to  his  close  feeding  pen.  Then  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  most  thorough  pre[)aration  of  his  food 
by  grinding  and  boiling.  'Theso,  with  tight  dry 
liens,  will  settle  the  question  whether  hogs 
will  pay  the  cost  of  their  keep. 

If  the  reader  thinks  he  will  turther  test  the 
matter,  let  him  open  sucli  an  account  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of  his 
farm  operations  to  have  a  number  of  swell  no¬ 
counts,  and  tend  to  jiroiiiote  accuracy  .and  care 
in  the  general  conduct  of  his  business  transact 
tions : 


To  Millie  of  stock  of  Hogs  on  hund  1st  Jan- . 


iiaiy,  say  eight  brood  Sows,  at  .^10 . $80  00 

Our  Boar .  15  00 

To  Corn  furni.^lied  them  foronmiiths,  } 

'To  Ruta-bagas"  "  “  -'^00 

To  Coru.  Tasturage,  &c,,  from  1st  April  to 

1st  October,  say .  G4  OO 

To  feed  and  attendance  on  pen  bogs . 120  00 

By  40  pen  hogs,  atblOlhs.  eacli,5,6l)0 


pounds,  at  5  cents,,, . $280  00 

By  40  pigs  (the  August  brood)  at  $  1  40  OU 

Bv  value  ofstoek  on  hand  at  the  end 

of  year,  vij  ;  8  bows  and  1  boar,  95  00 

.$415  00  $315  00 
Thi.s  account  if  taken  as,correct,  would  show 
ji  profit  of  $100  above  all  expense.^.  It  does 
not  profess,  iipwever,  tq  <lp  any  thing  more  than 
illustrate  liow  such  an  account  may  be  kept 
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The  owner  mupt  take  credit  for  the  stock  on  | 
iiaml  iit  tlie  hegiiiniiig,  and  niust  give  credit  for  | 
the  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  order  to  show  j 
a  correct  uccount.  lie  may  at  the  beginning  of  j 
the  vear,  measure  off  a  tnonth’s  allowance  or  a  ■ 
werek’-s  allowance;  wlienever  this  is  done,  make  , 
«  diarge  at  the  <»rice  of  Uie  grain  upon  the  farm  | 

-  -  if  portion  ol  the  grain  is  not  inerchantalile,  ; 
a  p roper  tl e<l i? ctio n  is  to  be  made  tiomllie  piice.  j 
The  allowance  for  pasturage  must  be  a  mere  es-  j 
timatts  varying  very  much  with  circumstances. 

A  person  having  a  large  field  of  clover,  vyitli  j 
whicih  he  wished  to  itnprove  his  land,  might  ; 
consider  the  trampling  of  the  clover  ati  oftset  to  j 
the  value  of  the  blossoms  they  would  eat,  while  ; 
under  the  ciromMstances,  the  use  ol  the  grazing  j 
lands  might  he  of  corisi<!erahIe  value;  of  this  j 
every  one  must  l«;  his  own  judge.  If  the  two  | 
sides  of  his  accmsnt  balance  uMhe  close  of  the 
ve«r,  the  price  of  his  pork  ispaidon  e-asy  terms, 
he  has  get  a.  ■market  for  much  unmarketable 
(food  perhaps,  and  he  has  the  satislaction  ol  eat' 
ing  his  own  bacon,  which  of  course  is  a  little 
better  than  that  of  any  body  else. 

Xii  to  the  inctliocl  suggested  above  for  the 
twatsa^^ejncul  of  the  stock,  while  we  think  it 
Di-obable  that  of  having  all  spring  pigs  the  niost 
■iicouomical,  when  well  managed,  that  ot  Jiav- 
iBg  oue-half  spring  pigs,  and  one-half  ot  the 
previous  sumoier,  might  be  safer  as  a  niedium 
between  tlie  old  and  new  systems.  In  eitlier 
case,  however,  .  it  is  a  part  of  farm  manage¬ 
ment  svhieh  requires  much  closer  attenlion, 
than  it  ordinarily  gets. 

A  reep  at  Dr.  Phillips’  Plantatiou. 

The  following,  wbkli  wc  copy  from  the  Americaa 
CoUon  Planter,  relating  to  an  esteemed  correspond- 
ent  of  the  F.  &  P  ,  will  be  read  vviUi  interest  by  our 
Bub.scribers — anti-book  farmers;  and  we  know  several 
such  who  are  in  the  habit  of  slandering  writers  oit  agri. 
cultural  subjects,  by  whispering  it  about  that  tlieyare 
the  “poorest  laimers  and  managers  in  all  the  country.” 
would  do  well  to  pay  Dr.  Phillips,  and  many  writers 
wo  know  of,  a  visit;  it  might  shame  them  into  the 
UHth,  or  stop  their  slanderous  tongues  in  tiUure,— Ei>, 

F,  &  P. 

Dn.  Ci^UD— Dear  Sir:— hi  my  letter  to  you 
from  Mouutvale  Spring,  Tennessee,  in  which  I 
wished  to  know  if  you  had  uny  bound  volumes 
of  the  American  Cotton  Plantei,  I  informed  you 
(hat  I  should  soon  visit  Hinds  Countjq  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  the  section  of  country  adjacent.  Af¬ 
ter  u  travel  of  about  1100  miles  by  railroad  and 
water,  I  am  here,  and  must  say  that  I  like  the 
country,  thus  far,  remarkably  well.  It  is  true 
this  country  is  low  and  flat,  and  the  “long  moss’ 
is  hanging  from  every  tree,  whicii  some  say,  is 
an  indication  of  a  sickly  country.  But  from 
what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  those  who 
live  here,  (and,  of  course,  tliey  should  know,) 
there  are  Jeiver  deaths  in  this  county — Hinds 
{ban  there  are  in  any  of  the  upper  counties  of 


Gcorgij.  This  is  a  far  better  cotloTi  fcovmtry 
than  any  portion  of  Georgia— Baker,  Lee  and 
Dougherty  not  excepted.  On  their  fresh  lands, 
tlioy  don’t  think  of  making  less  than  2,000  lb« 
cotton  per  acre. 

A  planter  on  tlie  Missi-ssippi  River,  above 
Vicksburg,  lias  made  this  year,  off  of  300  acres, 
600  bales  of  cotton.  Very  few  of  them  have 
much  cotton  iu  the  field. 

The  planters  here  are  very  enterprising,  and 
men  of  capital.  Their  system  of  plantation 
economy  vary  as  elsewhere;  some  contending 
that  this  mode  is  the  best,  and  some  that.  But 
from  what  I  have  iieen  able  to  see  and  gather 
Dr,  M.  W.  Phillips,  of  agricultural  memory,  is 
the  best  fanner  iti  this  country.  At  any  rate, 

I  am  sure  that  things  are  “  done  up  more  broivn" 
on  his  place,  than  any  other  place  I  have  seen 
Ills  hounliful  supply  of  agricultural  implemonia 
;  are  nicciy  stowed  away  under  .shelters.  Negro 
I  Iiouses  well  arranged,  some  two  feet  ofl  the 
j  ground,  with  brick  chimneys  to  the  most  oi 
j  them,  and  preparations  making  to  build  to  the 
I  balance.  Jlis  negroes  are  well  cared  for  in  ev- 
i  ery  resjiect,  and  they  have  to  obey  him.  Hiis 
pork  hog-lots  are  well  littered  every  day  or  two, 
and  pumpkins,  meal,  tScc.,  boiled  to  feed  to  hogs_ 
For  this  business  he  hasa  particular  haml,  who 
attends  to  nothing  else.  Ills  supply  of  provis¬ 
ions  for  the  next  year  is  bountiful — indeed,  ho 
will  have  corn  and  jiork  for  sale.  The  Dr.  is 
dead  against  .all  cotton  and  nothing  else.  Ho 
believes  in  making  every  thing  at  home  that  the 
wants  of  the  place  require,  compatahlc  willi 
the  soil  and  climate ;  and  he  comes  as  near  ‘‘  pro¬ 
ving  his  faith  by  ids  works,”  as  any  planter  I 
know. 

The  Dr.  is  a  very  energetic  man — never  idle  ; 
when  lie  is  not  iu  the  field,  nor  about  the  lots, 
he  is  at  his  desk,  writing. 

‘  And  ag-ain:  I  found  on  his  place  what  I  re¬ 
gard  to  say,  is  not  to  be  found  everywhere — his 
negroes  are  instructed  as  to  the  tilings  vvhich 
pertain  to  the  world  to  come.  He  seems  to  feel 
that  responsibility  which  every  master  .slioiild 
feel,  who  has  a  servant  under  his  care.  A  min¬ 
ister  is  paid  to  {ireacli  to  the  negroes  in  tiiis 
neighborhood,  and  I  am  told  that  much  good 
has  been  done.  If  the  low  flung  abolitionists, 
who  have  so  long  lamented  over  the  condition 
of  the  ‘‘  {loor  slaves  of  (he  South,’’  should  vis¬ 
it  this  section  of  country,  and  compare  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  slaves  here  with  that  of  the  tree 
negroes  of  the  North,  they  would  blush,  and  go 
home  with  their  moutlisshut — convinced  ot  the 
fact,  that  the  sons  of  .\frica  North  of  ‘‘Mason 
tV  Dickson’s  line”  were  more  the  objects  of  their 
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ikart  and  sympathy,  than  those  South  of  that 
line.  But  to  return. 

There  is  one  thing  here  which  I  consider  of 
importance,  in  wfiicli  planters,  overseer^,  all, 
arc  deficient.  I  have  not  seen  any  liorizoiital- 
iziiig  that  I  would  give  a  cent  for.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  *6611  on  some  farms  crooked  rows, 
and  that  is  all.  Many  of  the  farmers  need  it* 
must  have  it  or  they  are  ruined.  But  they  are 
waking  up  on  this  subject. 

Yours,  &c.,  R.vmbler. 

lEdwards,  Miss.,  N-ev.  26.  185.5. 

From  the  Iijdepemiciit  IVew. 

A  Warning  to  Farmers, 

Messrs.  Editors  I  think  it  proper  to  set 
forth  a  few  facts,  as  near  as  I  can,  according  to 
the  information  that  I  have  received,  and  leave 
it  to  your  wisdom  and  pru  lence  whether  to 
publish  them  in  the  Independent  Press  or  not. 
My  design  in  stating  these  facts  is,  the  benefit 
of  any  (if  there  should  be  such)  who  may  have 
as  little  information  as  I  had  of  the  harm  which 
cows  are  liable  to  sustain  by  eating  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  when  decajed  or  partially  so. 

Recently  1  had  some  potato  hanks  opened, 
and  found  them  largely  decayed.  There  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  them  thrown  out  to  the 
hogs.  The  milch  cows  and  stock  cattle  got  to 
them  and  ate.  How  many,  I  know  not.  The 
•cattle  were  in  good  keeping,  and  likely  ate  hear¬ 
tily  of  them.  Nor  should  1  have  prevented  it* 
had  1  been  praeeut.  as  I  never  had  heard,  that  I 
xan  recollect,  of  decayed  potatoes  injuring  cut- 
;tle.  Soon  after  they  had  ute  of  the  potatoes- 
one  and  another  were  taken  sick,  and  in  less 

than  a  week,  seven  head  died.  Ten  in  all  were 
.made  sick,  but  three  are  likely  to  recover. 

We  used  every  remedy  that  we  and  our  frieinhs 
thought  of,  but  nothing  relieved  the  poor  suf¬ 
fering  animals.  They  appeared  to  be  in  great 
distress  from  a  diftiulty  in  breathing;  and  after 
.they  were  dead,  upon  opening  two  oi  them, 
their  lungs  were  found  to  he  liadly  congested. 
We  never  could  attribute  their  sickness  to  .any¬ 
thing  other  than  the  use  of  the  potato  in  a  de¬ 
cayed  condition. 

If  you  are  disposed  to  insert  these  facts,  and 
any  one  should  tike  warning  from  it  and  use 
sufficient  caution  to  prevent  the  like  among 
their  stock,  I  am  sure  that  1  shall  he  gratified, 
and  shall  be  left  to  feel  that  1  have  acted  (I  luipe) 
with  proper  fidelity  towards  my  fi-IIovv  men. 

Joel  VV.  Tow>’se^d. 
Cokesberry,  S,  C.,  March  15,  1856. 

We  have  fad  partially  decayed  yams  to  our  milch 
cows  the  present  season,  without  any  nppareut  inju¬ 
ry.  They  were  boiled  with  ether  food,  however, 
which  may  have  prevented  any  Iwid  etfecta. — £o. 
F.  &  P- 


An  Agricultural  Department  of  the  National 
Govermeut. 

The  following  remarks  are  by  Prof.  Mapci,  in  the 
Working  Farmer,  and  in  which  we  fully  concur.— -Ed, 

‘We  are,"’ says  the  Woikiiig  Farmer,  “the 
only  nation  whose  government  i.*(  without  a  de¬ 
partment  devoted  to  the  agriculture  The  far¬ 
mers  have  a  right  to,  and  should  claim,  the 
appointment  of  a  Secetary  of  Agrieulture,  heat¬ 
ing  even  rank  with  the  becetaiy  of  State,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  &c.,  who  should  be  a 
Cabinet  officer,  and  whose  dejiartment  should 
1)R  so  organized  as  to  render  every  new  truth 
discovered  in  agriculture,  tl  c  common  projrer- 
ty  of  all.  We  shonhl  be  no  longer  jiul  oft'  with 
a  clerk  suboriiiate  to  .a  Bureau  officer,  and  loca¬ 
ted  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  Patent  Of¬ 
fice. 

“The  purchaso  of  a  few  seeils  from  some  of 
the  large  seed-dealers,  and  then  distributed 
ihrongfli  members  ot  Congress,  i.sa.s  ridiculous  a 
manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
the  farmers,  as  would  be  the  distribution  of  su¬ 
gar  plums  among  the  senior  class  of  a  w  ell  or¬ 
ganized  college  by  its  faculty.  If  these  seeds 
were  of  new  and  suiierior  kinds,  collated  by  oiir 
Consuls  ami  foreign  agents,  it  would  be  well — 
or  any  seed  of  special  chaacter,  raised  at  home 
and  known  to  e  sufierior  to  other.s  of  its  class 
might  be  di.stril)uted  with  propriety;  hut  when 
we  find  well-known  sorts  coininon  to  every  part 
of  the  country,  put  up  in  small  packages  and 
distributed  as  if  they  were  of  superior  quality, 
it  becomes  a  mere  display  of  quantity,  and  is  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  day.  We  blame 
no  ill  lividual  f<  rtli's  Quixotic  display  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  liberality,  for  t  e  contemptible  appro¬ 
priations  of  Congress  devoted  to  this  use  wilt 
admit  ot  no  better  action  on  the  part  of  those 
having  its  disbursement  in  charge.  All  this 
may  be  remedied  by  jirompt  action  on  the  part 
of  tanners  themselves. 

‘•The  fashionable  plea  of  politicians,  that  our 
askings  must  at  first  be  small,  and  then  they 
may  be  gradually  increased,  arises  tuil  from 
their  fogetfu’ness  that  they  are  the  servants  of 
the  people,  and  slioul.l  nut  dictate  to  us 
what  we  are  to  ask.  Theyshould  remember 
that  the  farmers  form  a  large  majority  of  their 
con.stituents,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand,  that,  at  least  one  per  cent  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  they  pay  for  the  Government  sup- 
1  Oft,  shou  il  be  devoted  to  the  direct  advanre- 
meiit  of  their  art.  We  shall  never  succeed  un¬ 
til  vve  (lem.ind  precisely  what  is  required,  ami 
the  who'e  sulijeet  shall  meet  a  lull  an  1  fair  dis- 
iiussion  in  our  legislative  h  ills.  The  next  elec¬ 
tion  .siicc^eeding  such  a  discusion  will  elect  such 
a  congress  as  will  grant  what  we  require  ;  for 
whenever  the  subject  is  fairly  before  the  body 
politic,  all  other  sutijects  will  he  rendered  sub¬ 
ordinate,  until  the  great  interest  of  the  country 
— Agriculture — shall  have  received  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  best  talent  of  the  land  in  its  favor. 
We  repudiate  all  low  cunning  in  obtaining  \vh«t 
vve  want.  It  should  he  demanded  in  the  niost 
high-minded  manner;  and  the  demand  should 
be  adhered  lo  until  satisfied,’* 
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Policy  ofSonthclU  Planters. 


The  return  of  se»*(l-  iiiu*  sili^ests  :i  lew  re¬ 
marks  a|*]) ’oiriaf.e  to  tln^  Sf-ason,  aii'i  b  ariiiu' 
u(*o  1  the  true  |»  ot' Soiit lieru  plaiilers,  h< 

derived  tVo.ii  the  experienee  ot  tin*  past. 

In  many  portions  <»!*  theSoiitti  a^rienltu- 
rai  intere.sts  liav  ■  piosp'’red  in  .spite  of  the  de 
fertivesv.'tem.s  upon  whicli  tliey  have  Iieen 
con  luctisl  as  well  <vs  tht;  entire  absence  of  any 
sv.ste  n,  a.s  is  the  ease  in  niimerons  insian(n*s. 
A  propitious  h  >aven  and  ^emirons  earlli  have 
overcome  the  errors  of  m  m  and  prosp  red  his 
in  directed  exertions,  'riicre  arc  nimv  p  n* 
lions  of  tlij  country,  however,  wli  r.-  these 
h'essed  iiiHiiences  are  less  liberal'y  f  it,  to  be 
fonn  I  ch.erty  wh -re  the  population  has  lie- 
eotn>?  d  -use  and  tlie  capacity  o*  tiie  soil  t?x- 
Itausltsd  hy ov.  r  tnxin-f.  lt»re  ju<l^>-ement  tmd 
system  hecome  neccessary  in  onler  to  secure  a 
reasonable  lemnnerat  on  to  labor  ;  an  1  it  is  to 
those  (ICC. ipyin^  such  le.ss  f,ivor(;d  sectio  i  that 
a  word  ofadvic.Miiay  not  be  wholly  out  of  sea¬ 
son  or  unprofitable. 

The  over  production  of  cotton,  to  theal- 
limst  entire  neglect  ofeereu!  er(♦jls.  ati  I  eon  a;- 
q  lently  the  animal  pro  Uict.s  di‘p(nident  tlier  on 
we  have  lon^  I’elt  convinced,  has  coi'stituted 
the  [trincipal  obstacle  to  t  lie  sii‘*ce,ss  ot'i.mny  (jf 
our  planters.  It  may  be  worke,!  out  on  p.iper 
that  It  is  better  to  plant  cotton  and  miy  bread, 
pork,  mules  and  horses,  with  its  jirodnets  ;  but 
it  is  a  iiot.irioiis  tact  that  catr  p  anters  who  act 
on  a  dilf-rent  (iriuciple  aii  i  pursue  exa.Jtly  tin; 
op  (osite  co  irs*,  have  I)  com.;  the  wealthiest, 
mo  t  .irh’p  'iident  and  co  nl’ortalde  class  of  the 
Ciununi  lity.  The  truth. is  the  wealtli  of  the 
country  is  to  d.«y  i  i  tlie  hands  of  just  .sieli  m  -n 
and  we  invite  any  one  who  doubts  it  to  ho/k 
aro  111  1  amo  i  '  his  neiohborsand  he  finds  a  jirac- 
tu*al  Httestatioii  of  its  truth.  It  is  the  two  an  I 
three  hag  planters  that  own  nearly  the  entire 
country;  lend  iuon(*y annnahy  to  the  producers 
of  ten  hags,  an  I  eoiue  in  as  the  chief  distriliii 
tee.s  of  the  estates  of  the  latter  when  they  die. 
This  is  !iot  only  Ina^  hut  it  is  the  legitim  te  re¬ 
sults  of  sound  princijiles  judiciously  applie  I. 

Could  the  jilanter  have  n  guarantee  often 
cents  aiiuully  for  his  cotton  and  that  the  price 
of  flour  would  keep  at  six  dollars  tier  harrcl,  corn 
ot  forty  cents  a  hushei  and  j>ork  at  four  cents, 
an  I  that  all  these  iieces.sHrie.s  shall  coiiti  me  to 
lie  supplied  at  his  own  d  lor.  th<*  figure  w  irk 
of  the  th  -orist  might  lie  regarded  as  a  safe  rule 
for  his  irui  iaiiee.  Hut  uodiiiig  i.s  iri'ir'ui- 
CTtain  than  the  iap|)eiibig  ot‘  these  eoiitin- 
geiicies,  and  the  vciy  tact  that  his  own  pol  cy 
is  witlidr.iwujg  la  lor  fpini  tb.i  >  o  ln  t  on  of 
these  commodities,  is  one  of  the  .•.nre  c.mses  of 
tile  11  icertainty.  With  cotton  at  five  an  !  s  x 
centii,  atul  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  c  .m- 
moij  prices  which  we  have  ha  i  to  p  ly  for 
them  for  some  years  past,  w'e  can  see  no  other 
fate  lor  the  man  who  confines  his  attention  to 
cotton,  hut  inevitable  ruin,  in  the  loiiir  run  the 
planter  who  himself  products  wh.U  i.s  ii ‘cssa  y 
for  the  support  and  comfort  ofhia  family,  and  at 
the  same  lime  exercises  a  proper  economy  in 
his  exjHjuditurca  in  bound  to  become  orosjier- 
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!  ou.s  and  iiipendent.  The  w  hole  history  of  the 
past  fully  estaldishes  thi.s  fact. 

It  i.s  «iur  intention  merely  to  gl.atiee  at  the 
sii’  jcet  in  this  article,  an  I  we  have  coiisecpient- 
ly  omitted  many  ’points  that  might  be  brought 
ill  to  e.staldish  tlie  position  we  are  seeking  to 
ini'ire.ss  Upon  the  mind  of  tlie  planter.  'I’he 
ilitfcrenee  lietween  the  efiVet  produced  oil  our 
lauds  by  the  prodnetio  i  of  cot  ton  and  those  of 
the  grain  crop-i  constitutes  an  important  item 
uhic.*^  should  not  be  I.  ft  out  of  the  account  in 
:  an  inveuitation  of  th  S'libj  'Ct. 

'Flic  last  year  presents  a  pi  aclical  illustration 
of  the  .soun.lncss  of  the  vi  ws  we  iiave  pre.«en- 
te  i.  A  large  majority  of  our  plan  ers  planted 
large  grain  crop^  and  paid  less  att«*niion  to 
coltoii,  and  the  result  has  been  most  favora¬ 
ble.  Our  peop'e  were  never  in  more  co  fort- 
ahli;  cifcunistaiices  tliaii  tliey  ire  and  have  been 
during  the  [iresfiit  winter.  Their  cotton  has 
bioiight  reinuiK’rali ve  prices,  while  everything 
around  th.’in  rejoices  in  comfort  and  plenty. 
The  exp  rinieiit  has  proved  a  succes.-fnl  one, 
and  we  hope  it  •nay  be  cont iniicd  until  it  shall 
become  the  .•settled  policy  ot'onr  people. 

[diii'iinnah  Refniblican. 

Propagation  ••f  Fish. 

Information  of  the  hi.:h  st  importance  on  the 
artilicial  prop.igation  ot  fi.-li  W'as  laid  lielbre  the 
late  meeting  of  the  liritisli  .Vssociat  on  Kx- 
periiiK*nls  with  salmon,  made  at  I’crih.  Scot¬ 
land,  iiave  been  extremely  sneces?-fnl,  T'ltree 
bundled  ooxes  were  laid  down  in  twenty  five 
para  tel  row^.  eacii  box  jiarlly  rilled  wiib  clean 
gravel  an  i  peldt  e.s.  On  the  2d  I  of  IKe*  inber, 
Iddd,  dJd.dilJ  i)\a  were  depo.-iled  in  the  boxes. 
On  tlie  dl.st  of  .March.  I^.jI,  tlie  first  o>nni  was 
u,>^erved  to  he  lialche  1,  and  in  A|>  I'll  and  .May 
tae  greater  p.n'tion  ha  1  come  to  life,  an  1  were  at 
large  in  the  noxe.-,  in  JnmMhey  wim;  ad  iiiitvd 
into  the  pond,  the  fry  were  fed  daily  with  boil- 
eil'iver,  rublied  small  ity  tlie  haiiit.  I»y  .•spring  of 
the  present  year  they  lini  inci'ea.-cd  in  .-ize  to 
the  average  of  three  or  tour  indies  m  length. 
Oil  the  21  of  May  a  Committee  was  held  at  the 
pond,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  detaining 
t  le  try  for  another  year,  or  a  lowing  them  to  de- 
ji.irt,  lull  it  was  thou.:ht  they  had  not  assum  d 
the  migratory  dre.ss  till  the  IDtli,  when  the 
sluice  com  iiuuieatiug  with  the  river  'fay  was 
ojieucd,  and  <  very  fa.  ility  I'or  egress  afforded. 
Coiurary  to  the  exp  •elation,  none  of  the  fry 
m.iiiitcsied  any  inclination  to  leave  the  poad 
u.itil  tlie  24;ii  of  Ma_\,  when  the  larger  and 
in  ire  mature  of  the  .solicits,  afli'i' having  held 
IticiMS.-ives  d  '  aclied  Iroiii  tlieolln  r.'  for  scverad 
lays,  went  od"  in  a  body.  A  senes  of  ..aiinar 
eiiii,;ralioijs  took  (dace,  until  fud  half  the  try 
Itad  1  ft  tlie  pond,  and  descended  the  .'luice  to 
tae  Fay.  It  ha.-  long  lieeii  a  subject  ofcouli'over- 
sy  wlieiner  the  fry  of  the  salmon  a.-siime  the 
migratory  dress  in  the  second  or  third  year  of 
their  existence.  8o  favoralile  an  oi»portunity 
ot’  deciding  tiic  (picstioii  as  that  Mlforded  by 
this  experiment,  was  not  to  be  overlooked. 

In  order  to  test  the  matter  in  the  fairest  jvos- 
siltle  way,  it  was  resolved  to  murk  a  portion 
of  the  smelts  in  such  ft  manner,  that  they  mijfht 
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where  they  i)o\v  exist  in  tolertilile  abundance. 
'I’o  a  .similar  accident  we  are  indel)tcil  to  itd 
pre.’^ence  iii  the  Schuylkill.  !Mr.  Pratt  used  to 


easily  he  deteelcil  when  rcl  n  |•lnn:r  as  ^  ril.se.  A 
tempoiary  tank,  into  Wliieh  the  tish  must  nec- 
es.sarily  iie.sc(“nd,  vs  a.s  eons! met ed  at  the  junc-  ^ 
tiou  olAhe  sluice  with  the  Tav  ;  and  as  the  shoals  Miavc  them  in  a  pond  at  .Lemon  Hill,  whence 
purce.s^ftillv  left  the  pon  1.  ahoiii  one  in  (!very  '  they  wei'e  washed  into  tlie  river,  and  »i'e  ii.o\v 
liimdred  was  mafks'd  by  the  ahseision  oflh-'sec.-  |  caiig-ht  lyv  the  hoys  in  ahunda.nce.  The  smelt, 
mid  dorsal  (in.  A  greaier  ntimher  w  ere  on  the  i  now  abtindant  in  ..lamaica  Pond,  near  Poston, 
2'dih  ot  -May  than  on  any  oilier  day,  in  all  ahniit  |  did  liot  originally  exist  there,  hut  wa.s  careful 
lt*tl()  or  IdUO.  The  re,<nll  has  proved  iiighly  :  transported  either  from  Europe  or  I'cora  soiii*^ 
silt  isfaetory  and  curious.  \\  ithin  two  months  ■  section  of  this  country, 
of  their  liiiefalion,  twonity-two  of  the  young' 
iish  so  marked  when  in  tlie  state  of  smelts  on  | 
their  's\'ay  to  ihesea,  have  heeu,' on  their  re-  i 
turning  rnigi'ation  up  the  river,  reeaptured  and  ■ 
carefully  examined;  the  eonehrs'mns  arrived  at  j 
are  most  g'ratitying,  and  proved  what  has  heiu-  ; 


tofore  .apjieared  almost  inercdihle,  tlie  rapid 
growth  of  the  young  tish  during  their  short  so¬ 
journ  in  the.  .-alt  \vater.  T'hoso  takmi  fir.st 
weighed  5  to  ;3>i  Ihs..  then  inereasiug  progre.''- 
siveiy  to  7  ami  Ih.s.,  whilst  the  one  cM[)ture(!  on 
the  dlst  of  July  weighed  iio  less  than  Ihs. 

Ill  all  these  tish  the  wound  caus,d  hy  marking 
was  covered  with  a  skin,  and  in  some  ;i  coating 
of  scales  had  formed  over  the  [>art. 

T'he  ex|ierim('nt  lia.s  attor.ied  salisfaetory 
pro(d‘  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  fry  of  the 
salmon  assume  the  migratory  dre.^s  and  de- 
.seend  to  the  sea  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
first  year  of  their  existence;  and  what  is  fa.iT  estate,  and  so  well  are  they  protected  from  mo- 


Salnion  and  shad  were  tbrnicrly  found  in  tlie 
Merrimac,  and  the  latter  in  Luke  Winnepisceo- 
gee  and  its  trihutaries  ;  but  .since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  maiuifactorie.s  at  Lowell,  and  the  con- 
seip.ent  damimr  of  the  river,  these  fis!ie.s  have 
disappeared  from  all  iheuppper  waters;  wliile, 
on  tlie  other  liand,  the  ojiening  of  comnmnicH- 
tion  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  has  in¬ 
troduced  to  that  lake  and  its  accessories,  eels 
and  perhaps  other  lisli  not  jireiiously  found 
there.  The  same  result  lia.s  been  ex|ierienced 
in  Lake  Ontario  since  its  connect  ion  w'itli  Lake 
Erie  by  means  of  the  ^VellHnd  Canal.  'Vlie  of- 
tieer.s  ot  the  Navv  on  foreign  service  could  have 
a.'signed  them  the  duty  of  collecting  varieties 
offish  not  known  in  the  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

iMr.  Peel  of  Sangerties,  New  York,  has  shad, 
carp,  tench,  gold  fish,  &.e.,  in  the  ponds  on  his 


more  important  m  a  |)raclica!  pnmt  ot  view,  it 
has  .also  demonstrated  the  prael  ieahility  ot' rear¬ 
ing  salmon  of  marketable  value  within  l^vell,ty 
months  of  the  depo.-ition  ofthc  ova. 

There  can  he  no  doijtit  that  the  quantity  of 
.«;dnu)ii  (as  well  a-  oilier  fish,)  may  he  enonnoii.s- 
ly  i iicrea.sed  by  the  artificial  lii'ceding  |;rocess, 
and  we  regard  the  oxjieriments  of  great  impor- 
lance.  .:\t  Clevelami,  Oliio  success  hasatteiid- 
*;d  tlie  first  ex[ieriments  of  Di'.  Carliek  am!  co¬ 
adjutor,  who  may  do  a  va-'t  deal  fur  1  heir  fellow' 
men  hy  fully  iK.pnIating  our  w  estern  lake.-^.  In 
the  salmon  regions,  east  and  wo.st.  the  subject 
deserves  attention.  And  there  is  little  doubt 
lliat  ill  'neigh boring  rivers,  wlnu'e  salmon  ave 
now  unknown,  they  might  be  thus  .'iicccssful ly 

introduced.  How  mueii  more  useful  would  it  !.  - 

be  if  some  of  our  sportsmen  would  take  up  the  j  Tlie  time  lias proliably  pa.ssed  by  when  it  was 
suliject,  instead  ufdevoting  their  hearts,  bodies,  j  necessary  to  urge  upon  inleligeut  men  the  iiu- 
.fliid  time  to  the  poor  enjoyment  of  shooting  use-  i  portiuice  of  industrious  habits.  There  are  liovv- 
fiil  birds!  -Horticulturist.  \  c'’cr  .some  of  the  spoiled  ehiklren  of  fortune  who 

iimigine  tliat  personal  labor  is  servile,  and  de¬ 
rogatory  from  the  dignity  whicli  belongs  to 
them.  This  false  notion  of  respectability  is  not 


lestation  of  every  kind  that  upon  the  tippear- 
iinee  of  [lersons  .at  the  margin  of  the  waters 
they  apfiroacli  to  receive  food  from  their  hands. 
This  geiilleman,  it  is  said,  has  a  sturgeon, 
seven  feet  long,  and  when  he  wants  a  sail  on 
his  ]Jond,  lie  haruisses  this  sturgeon,  attach¬ 
ing  a  line  and  co  k  float  to  the  traces.  The 
slurgeon  will  swim  with  the  utmost  speed 
around  tlie  pond  several  times,  keeping  near 
the  shore.  'Phen  he  will  suddenly  slop,  rise 
(o  the  surface  of  the  \vater  and  turn  upon  it.s 
hack,  thus  indicating  its  exhausted  condition. 

[Philadelphia  Ledger^ 

From  the  Carolina  Cultivator. 

Digiiiiy  of  Labor. 


Cultivation  of  Fishes. 


Tn  a  paper  from  the  Patent  Office,  published  i  peculiar  to  the  South,  hut  owing  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  relations  of  the  difTerent  classes  of  the 
population  ill  t  lie  slave  States,  adheres  more 
permanently  to  certain  families,  and  decends 
from  one  generation  to  another  with  more  regu¬ 
larity  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. — 
This  circums' am  e  has  given  rise  tolhe  niijmst 
misreuresentatiuns  prevalent  in  other  States  in 
regard  to,  (he  hereditary  characteristics  of  the 
Southern  people  but  an  impartial  investigation 
would  satisfy' the  candid  inquirer  that  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  pride  is  peculiar  to  no  part  of  the  Llnion, 
hut  manifests  itself  wherever  wealth  is  enjoyed 
by  ignorant  and  indolent  men. 

But  the  false  dignity  to  which  we  refer,  wher¬ 
ever  it  niav  he  found,  is  one  of  those  social  evils 


an  the  National  IntcUigenccr,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  fishes  of  many  varieties  not  now'  known 
to  them  might  ho  introduced  into  the  waters 
ajfthis  country  hy  means  of  transferring  the 
spawn  from  one  locality  to  another.  The  Mul- 
,1  et  of  tlie  Garonne  would  be  valuable  in  the 
'Potomac,  and  al-o  the  Fanhnc.  The  trout  and 
.salmon  of  tire  llhine  and  its  waters  would  an¬ 
swer  further  north;  turbot  and  sole  for  the  Jer¬ 
sey  waters,  and  trout,  carp  and  salmon,  for 
north  of  the  Delaware.  The  carp,  it  is  known, 
wa.s  introduced  into  the  waters  of  the  Hudson. 
The  golden  carp  was  introduced  into  a  pond 
jieai’  the  same  river.  The  hreaking  of  a  dam 
caused -these  fish  l-o  he  swept  into  the  JImIson. 
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whicli  dt-'scrvo  iiiiiv(.'rsal  ndnikt*.  It.  c.xi.'ts  in 
vvi'ry  coniniuiiity  aiu!  (ivcrywliere  insu-lts  hnnest 
liilior  with  its  air  ofcontcni pt.  There  ai  einuiiy 
))crsons  wlu),  takiitu:  every  oeeoasinii  ics  flat¬ 
ter  the  hard-listed  ceniinoiiulty.  astin'y  ceii.sid- 
i^r  them,  a.s  ‘‘the  bone  and  situiw”  of  tlie  na¬ 
tion  ii(!verth(dess  betray  the.  trtte  ivu’a.'nre  of 
their  regard  for  them  by  stn'ial  riegle-et  <ind 
t!inVarrante<l  distinctions.  This  spirit  innst  be 
tnet  and  cor.qaertrd  by  the  fai  nlers  at'd  iiu.'ch;ui- 
ies  with  a  dignity  of  anotlier  kind.  Tltey  must 
learn  to  illnstrate  in  theirown  persons  and  cliar- 
aeter  the  true  dignity  ^)f  labor.  This  will  (!ver 
tlejiend  upon  tlu;  prii',cip!(’s,  mainn.s,  and  ac- 
••’on!pIi.shaient  of  tho.<o  to  wlioiii  it  h -longs.— - 
tiCt  it  he  seen  and  felt  tlial  lie  who  can  tleniean 
himself  at  his  own  iioard  with  llie  manly  liear- 
iiig  of  a  (uiltivated  gentleman,  can  also  stoop  to 
the  hninhie  labors  of  the  farmer  and  the  m.e- 
ehaiiic,  and  that  niiserahle  prejudice,  ^^hich  pre¬ 
vails  agait'.ls  labor  will  be  nior(  ilied  into  silence. 
To  th's  end  those  who  are  acenstoined  to  toil, 
should  earefiiily  attend  to  the  refreshni  nt.s  of 
life,  and  prove  to  the  world  tnat  the  one  is  by 
5it*  means  incompatibie  with  the  other.  In  tins 
way  labor  may  be  elevated  to  it.s  pumpt-r  dignity, 
and  rendered  attractive  and  delightlnl. 

- — O  9  — 

,  Trori)  the  Nortlnvesrcnj  ranii-jr. 

The  .«a<l  Itch. 

Tkik.vd  itliLLK.a  :  —  1  liave  often  seen  in  yonr 
pa}»er,  iinjuiries  for  ainire  for  the  mad  itch  ;  and 
as  i  believe  tli.at  vviiatever  will  add  to  the 
health,  prosperity  and  liappiuess  of  man  or 
beasts,  should  lie  made  jiublie,  I  will  give  yon, 
for  the  benefit  of  your  patrons,  wbat  has  always 
been  to  me,  and  all  others  with  whom  I  have 
seen  it  trie«l,  aij  infuHible  remedy,  f  will  not 
pretend  to  say'  what  the  causes  may  he,  hat  I 
have  seen  it  on  cattle  that  never  haib'eaten  of 
the  corn-cob  or  stiill<.s  after  the  hogs  had  extract¬ 
ed  the  sap.”  It  may  be  known  on  calves  by 
their  making  an  elTort  fn  tuck,  and  not  being- 
able  to  raise  their  noses  high  enough.  The 
animal  looks  tiull,  and  cxercise.s  but  little ;  ears 
droop  ;  in  the  last  stages  of  the  liisease  bellows 
ia  great  deal;  staggers  aionnd,  seeming  to  ex¬ 
perience  great  pain,  iind  dies,  usually  iti  about  j 
twenty-four  liours— -soiuctijiics  in  half  this 
ijuie. 

CuuK.— Take  half  &  gill  of  tnrpetitine,  and 
rub  in  all  along  froui  the  forehetid  to  the  tail, 
if  the  disease  is  very  bad  ;  hut  if  taken  in  its  j 
4rst  stages,  a  little  on  the  iiead  and  neck  will  | 
cure.  Keep  the  animal  dry.  It  seldom  needs  I 
more  than  one  application-  If  any  of  the  read-  | 
ersof  the  Famer,  will  make  {(ublicso  simple  and  | 
etfectjual  a  recipe  for  the  Black  Leg,  Dry  Mnr-  I 
rain,  or  Dry  Belly,  they  will  confer  a  favor  on 
the  writer  and  the  {>ublic,. 

F.  D.  Phillips. 

Mintral  Point,  Ftb.,  18oC. 

Hornles.s  Sheep. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator, 
some  time  since,  advocated  the  breeding  of  pol¬ 
led  or  hornless  sheep,  over  tho.se  with  hprps.. 
Ifis  sugge.stiong  are  worthy  of  note  ; 


I  “I  have  many  years  regarded  horns  on  sheep 
:  in  a  domestic  slate,  us  not  only  a  nseles.s,  but  a 
!  tronhlesoiii'- and  (;x[)eusive  fip|)endage ;  nud  in 
184.5  forlnnately  getting  hold  of  a  Very  .superi¬ 
or  ])niled  ram,  I  cnnmieticed  to  try  to  breed 
;i  Hock  which  slioubl  bc  bondess.  I  jiro- 
ceeded  by  not  only  selecting  ptdled  rams  ;  but  .so 
fir  as  Jtratieable,  perfect  polleil  ewes  also  ;  and 
I  here  let  me  remark,  a  ew('  that  fippear,s  to  the 
!  CHsna!  Observer  to  be  without  liorns,  is  :iot  al- 
:  ways  a  pi.-rfect  poll.  'I'here  must  be  a  cavity, 

:  instead  of  a  fnllnes.s,  wlime  the  horn  usually 
attach-.-s,  or  she  cannot  be  depended  upon  t* 

;  produce  polled  lambs  with  ci.-rtainty,  alll'ongli 
I  the  sire  be  jiolled. 


Th(‘  r(‘snlfs  of  eiglit  ye.tr's  labor  i.s,  I  do  not. 
have  but  one  horned  ram  in  aim  at  ten  or  twelve  ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  I  have  sacraficed  one  iota 
inform  or  constitution,  or  in  quality  or  quantity 
of  wool. 


I  Some  of  my  objections  to  horns  are  briefly 
j  a.s  fidio  ws  ; 

I.  Tlie  sub.-'tancc  that  goes  to  make  horns  is 
ihesium;  that  enters  into  the  coiii])osilion  of 
wool . 

j  2.  If  raiiLs  are  [lolled,  yon  may  let  all  the 
pure  lilooiled  ono.s  run  entire.,  to  the  age  of  one 
I  or  two  years,  and  then,  any  that  are  ri jected  a.s 
I  rams,  will  make  as  goo-l  weathers  as  if  gekle  I 
while  I, Hubs. 

I  3.  \V’hc;re  horned  r.uns  run  in  flo  .ks  in  .sum - 
i  incr,  tlievare  .sur.;  to  fight,  and  if’  they  do  not 
killeach  other  outright,  lose  the  skin  about  t lie 
Imnis,  heconi J  fiy-blo-.vn.  and  without  constant 
care,  mure  or  hiss  of  t  hem  tlim 

A  giMilleman  who  ha.s  been  engaged  in  wool- 
growing  over  lueiily  years,  .ind  who  keeps 
near  two  thon.-aud  sheep,  told  me  he  annually 
lost  enough  rams  I'roiti  these  cansi-s  to  pay  *11 
his  taxes. 

4.  Honied  rams  fretpieiuly  strike  ewes  in 
tiiesi  le,  bniising  the.n  and  looseni iig  theirwool, 
and  occasionally  causing  them  to  cast  their 
lambs. 

5.  You  can  shelter  and  feed  about  double  as 
many  polled  as  honied  rams  in  a  given  space. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  I  am  .always  open 
I  to  conviction.  Has  any  one  a  reason  wliv 
sheej)  in  a  domesticated  state  should  have 
liorns  ?” 

-  - - 

Curiou.s  Property  of  water  Divested  of  Air. 


In  a  lecture  recently  deliver  -d  before  the  Hoy- 
al  (Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  by  Roht. 
Himt,  F.  II.  S.,  attention  was  directed  to  -<01110 
remarkable  points  in  eoimectioii  with  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  heat  on  water  that  c.onlaine.l  no  air, 
stating  that,  arising  from  this  circumstance, 
as  Well  as  from  the  spherical  coodilion  of  tlie 
steam  gericrateil,  we  have  two  very  active  and 
predisposing  causes  of  boiler  exjilosions.  Wa¬ 
ter  we  know  in  three  conditoiis — a.s  a  fluid,  ns 
steam,  and  ice — or  as  solid,  liquid,  and  a.ui- 
forin.  W  ater  is  fi  ozcn  by  the  loss  ot  heat  iiec- 
es.sary'  to  maintain  its  fluid  state:  ice  formed 
iluriri'g  agitation  contains  no  air  hubles;  hut 
under  ordinary  circumstances  (n.s  W’enham 
Lake  icej  the  upfier  portion  is  filled  with  air 
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luiliU-s  it«  str;iiiiht  !in(;s,  a*  iC  ii>  ctuleaveriHir  to 
tiiaki;  tln‘ir  c.scHiie,  they  l)«CHin«  t!ntan<:lB(l 
HMHMij;  the  crystals.  It-  i'*  a  reinarkable  tact  that 
water  ill  the  prooeas  of  coi)j.'claliun  lias  the.  pow- 
rr  of  rejectin'.'  ererylhiit;,'.  Coii'Si'queiii  ly  all  1  he  air 
the  water  cotnauiii  i.s  cxprcs.^ed.  If  we  gel  wa¬ 
ter  which  coiitaiiih  no  air.  and  preVfnt  the  ac- 
c<  s."iof  air  to  it,  it  will  not  lioil  at  21:^  degrefis 
Fahrenheit.  In  thi.s  state  we  see  the  teiiiper- 
tnre  increa.sin-j  to  23  »,  21.)  or  2.')0  degrees,  aiul 
ail vancing  hetwot.ii  270  an  1  230  degrees.  Aliout 
these  points  the  whole  mass  w  II  cxpkxle 
with  the  vioh.nice  of  gnitpow  ler.  This  condi¬ 
tion  »>f  watt.T  U  tsot  milVetjoeMf  ly  found  torined 
in  .'Steaniboiler.s.  an.!  thitdir-ing  the  p'oeess  ot 
ebulliti<;n  tlte  steam  carries  it  oif  with  the 
air  the  water  in  the  hoiier  containing  very  little 
reinnant  of  air  ils.-lf. 

It  oiten  happen.s  that  a  .<tea  ii  lioilci*  expio 
sion  ojeurs  after  a  rest  o  th  •  engine,  and  ih.at, 
when  the;  men  return,  the  teed  w.iter  being  ap- 
pli  (I  to  the  water  ex  ilosio  1  takes  plaee.  Pr.>- 
fes.sor  Drone  has  found  that  if  «  e  take  water 
of  Its  peculiar  character,  bringing  it  up  to  230 
d  grees,  and  place  a  .single  drop  of  orditiary 
Water  into  it,  the  whole  will  hoil  with  extreme 
violence.  Supposing  that  ordinary  wafer  con¬ 
tains  no  air,  and  the  feed  water  is  turned  on. 
the  entire  ipi.intity  will  then  Inirst  info  explo¬ 
sive  ehullil  ion.  We  shall  proh  ih  y  find,  there¬ 
fore,  in  connection  with  holler  explo.-ion,  that 
to  the  ahseneeofair  may  be  all  ri  Ini  ted  many  boiler 
exp  osior.s  .so  Ireipnnitly  liapp.  iiing  wlueli  oth¬ 
erwise  ctmnot  possibly  be  ae.'onnted  for.  It 
tmiy  be  further  stated  that  if  we  take  .a  g  of 

w  titer,  an  Itidd  any  poison - ay  eorrosiv  •  suh- 

im  le,  or  .a  strong  Held,  or  even  an  ardent  spir¬ 
it — and  then  freez-*  the  wa  er  agitated  during 
the  process.  We  sh.\l!  fi.id  the  ice  get.s  ttisteles.s, 
colorle.ss,  and  inert,  and  that  the  poison,  the 
acid,  or  the  spirit,  will  he  gathered  into  an  in¬ 
tense  drop  in  tlie  centre  of  the  of  the  ico,  an  i 
allthe  body  wi  Ibeperiect'y  p  ire.  Toaknowl- 
edgeoflhis  tai't  may'  be  attribnled  th  •  pr.icliee 
of  the  Russian  N  tides,  who.  when  they  d  'sire  1 
to  have  more  ardent  and  infoxiciilitig  drink 
than  usna',  plung  ‘d  t  leir  bottles  of  w  ine  or  spir¬ 
its  into  th  -ir  froz ‘11  rivers,  ii.i'il  the  co  itents 
bec-xme  solidified  a:id  then  drink  the  ardent  rlrop 
which  remained  within  the  centre  o‘‘llie  glas.s. 

[Scientijic  American. 
- - 

Japan  and  Oregon  Peas«>«Vineyardi*,  etc. 

The  following  account  oi'  the  Japan  Pea,  we  find 
in  the  SuiUlurn  Culticator.  arid  are  gtirprised  at  »ee- 
jng, after  other  accounts  w**  h  ive  seen  elsewhere.  We 
shall,  at  any  rate,  make  a  trial  tif  a  few  sent  ns  front 
the  Patent  Olfice. 

The  write'’'s  opinion  of  the  Oregon  Pea.  which 
simie  persons  condemn  ill  uninea.'.nrrd  terms,  i* 
much  more  favorable,  and  for  the  uses  mentioned, 
and  (or  the  i'uinovement  ot'  limd,  we  doubt  not  are 
correct, — Ed. 

Editors  S«)UThf.rs  Cultivator: — Did  you 
plant  auy  of  those  Japan  Peas?  Ifyou  have  not, 
take  my  advice  and  leave  them  alone!  A  friend 
made  lue  a  preaent  of  a  half  piitt  last  springi 


and  1  planted  them  very  carefully;  they  grew 
very  luxuriantly,  bore  a  fine  crop  of  hairy  po  Is, 
each  contKlning  two  p ‘as.  which,  hy  the  way. 
are  very  diilicull  to  shell  out.  1  was  in.luceil 
to  try  a  di.sh  of  them.  When  they  came  on 
the  table  each  pea  was  like  a  buck-shot.  I 
have  sinite  tried  them  by  boiling  from  b  eak- 
fast  until  dinner,  with  very  little  lictter  success  ; 
in  flavor  they  are  no  better  than  our  common 
cow  pea.  As  folder  they  will  not  compare 
with  that  valuable  plant  ;  f  r  the  stems  are  like 
young  hickories,  and  the  pod.s  like  sheet  iron 
with  wojI  over  it.  The  pea  is  not  unlike  the 
o'dinary  marrowfat  pea;  the  p  )d.s  grow  close¬ 
ly  anil  thickly  along  the  m  iin  stem. 

With  the  Oregon  Pea  I  am  we:I  pleased  ; 
with  eipial  a  Ivantages  it  will  pri>  luce  double 
the  weightof  fo  1  icr  that  our  cow  p-a  wi!l;  an  1 
the  fodder  is  more  easily  cured  without  the 
lo  s  of  leaves,  an  1  is  grea  lily  eaten  by  cows, 
horses  or  mu  es.  I  pla  tte  1  ten  acres  in  corn, 
in  the  way  and  at  the  same  time  that  peas 

are  planted,  and  wa.s  delighted  with  the  results. 

The  pods  are  stii.xll,  but  gro.v  at  the  ends  of 
branches  in  elnslers,  and  are  easily  gathered; 
the  pea  is  very  small,  much  like  Okra  •eed., 
and  one  person  in  a  day  can  gather  enough  to 
p  ant  five  a>Tes.  As  a  vegetal)le  for  the  table 
they  may  rank  with  cow  peas,  hut  as  fodder 
for  animals  I  think  highly  ol  them. 

While  speaking  of  fodder.  1  would  inquire 
whether  Prof  s-ior  IJachman  is  not  mistaken  in 
ealling  our  Crowfoot  a e>d  Crab  grass  ftreign- 
er.s  ?  1  have  never  seen  either  of  them  in  Eu¬ 

rope,  nor  do  I  see  them  iiientione  l  among  Eu- 
ro^ieaii  gra.sses.  an  I,  it  I  mislake  not,  Rotanists 
have  usuady  eon.sideteil  them  as  nativi's. 

Onr  Vineyards  are  progre.ssing  finely,  and 
many  more  aeres  are  being  plantetl  out,  with 
the  luscious  Warren,  Isabella  an  1  Catawba- -those 
appear  to  pe  the  three  tair  rivals  at  the  South, 
eacii,  MO  doubt,  poss  s.sing  fine  qualities;  it  re¬ 
in  tins  to  be  seen  which  will  finally  assume  the 
fits.'  rank.  If  we  eau  hut  keep  hum  mg  out  of 
the  w’ay,  our  cause  is  wo  i.  •VC. 

ffoodjiard,  S.  C..  135fi. 


The  Ussof  .«aliva. 


We  gather  the  following  from  the  recent  lec¬ 
tures  of  Dr.  H.  Beiice  Jones,  of  London  : — Et>. 
SouTHKiiN’  Planter. 

•  The,  action  f  the  saliva  upon  the  stareh 
we  take  as  food  i.i  similar  to  tiuit  of  a  ferment, 
and  causes  it  to  undergo  a  change  into  sugar. 
If  yon  take  a  portion  of  pu  e  etarcli  and  hold 
it  in  the  mouth  for  only  two  minutes  you  rim 
obtain  distinct  and  decided  tra  'es  o.’  sugar. 
We  have  here  a  solution  of  starch  not  treated 
wilh^saliva.  and  if  we  employ  our  test  tor  sugar 
which  you  well  know  (su'phate  uf  ropjo-r  and 
liquor  potassse.)  we  have  no  reducatioii  of  thu 
oxi  1  ofcopper ;  tint  in  this  other  mixture  of 
starch  ami  water,  which  ha.s  been  held  in  the 
mouth  for  two  minutes  only,  yon  may  see  dis- 
tiiicly  a  beautiful  red  line  of  redueed  eopper, 
the  evhleiice  of  the  firen  ence  of  .Nugar.  If  the 
starch  is  left  in  t..e  mouth  for  three  minutes,  a 
still  more  manifest  action  is  apparent ;  and  if 
it  remains  there  five  minutes,  is  n  dia* 
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tinrt  fUJJHs of  m'uceil  coppt  r.  which  ix  {»ropor- 
tiniifc!  to  the  quatitily  of  IttriiietJ  «jut  c»f 

the  r>tarch.  ” 

TlitTf  ar«‘  tnmiy  riourcesi  of  tiic  riiijiar  f«»utnl 
in  t!i«*  hoily.  It  is  fouri  l  f«.r  ihc  inost  part  in 
^cjrctHtile  tool  aircioly  hikI  it  arises 

frotti  lire  actio''  f>  saliva  «it»  starch.  It  IS  pfcs- 
si  iit  in  cousidcrablf  quantity  in  milk,  and  min¬ 
ute  traces  ot  if  arc  contained  in  muscle  ;  hut  ; 
still  fnriher.  it  isalwa>s  porluccd  hy  the  »«c- 
tioii  ot’  the  liver.  VVV  have  a  laree  quantity 
of  f»l  into  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein, 

and  a  la r<:e  quantity  of  sm^ar  coming  out  .by 
hepatic  vein.  'Ihis  sii.'ar  is  always  found 
in  thcliv  r  not.  on  y  u  lien  vcgc'ahle  toon  but 
sieii  wnen  an  iiial  loo  I  isiakei.. 

- - 

For  the  Farmer  and  I’lanter. 

Review  of  the  March  No.  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter. 

Mk.  Epitor  : — Tim  March  No.  of  your  Jour¬ 
nal  is  before  us,  an  1  as  the  day  is  exactly  one 
of  t  le  dark  days  of  the  season,  we  mint  try  to 
strike  a  li^'lit  in  doors. 

A  Chai*tki<  o.n  Fish,  Ac.  ’— A  most  inter- 
e.sting  and  well  written  chapter  we  take  it,  al¬ 
though  we  know  nothing  of  fi*h  or  fishing,  and 
as  we  have  i  mortal  dread  of  all  ponds,  we 
are  .-lire  that  our  experience  will  remain  in 
statu  quo. 

‘•Things  i.n  Gkneral  ’ — Mr.  MeB.  gives  a 
gloomy  picture  of  tlie  ••Hickory  Hill’’  region; 
yet,  we  doubt  not  hut  his  picture  would  apji’y 
to  many  other  sections.  Corn  will  commend 
$1  per  bushel  in  more  places  fluin  one  before 
harvest.  But  you  may  as  well  •‘sing  psalms  to 
a  ilead  horse,  ’  as  talk  to  people  about  planting 
more  grain  and  less  cotton.  It  is  one  of  those 
doctrines  everylmiy  will  preach,  hut  very  few 
practice. 

We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  we 
have  more  than  enough  cotton  alreatly.  There 
isnodangerofover  pro  luction  —  tliat  bubble  has 
been  long  since  blow  n  up.  Our  aim  and  the  on¬ 
ly  true  policy  of  the  country  shouhl  be  to  make. 
hy  good  culture,  ho:h  more  grain  and  more  cotton 
than  we  do,  and  hy  clearing  land  as  little  as 
possible.  That  is  the  problem  to  be  solved  ;  if 
it  cannot  be  ilone.  we  u.ust  give  up  cotton,  and 
move  to  a  better  country  As  long  as  cotton  is 
the  cash  of  the  farmer,  his  forests  will  fall  be- 
foie  the  axe.  When  it  runs  up,  and  lands  and 
negroes  he  bought  at  high  prices,  and  when  cot¬ 
ton  falls,  he  must  plant  more  cotton  to  make  up 
lor  his  low  prices — till  he  gets  out  of  debt. 

‘‘  The  Dhoora.’’— The  pop-guns  which  are 
being  fired  off  in  various  quarters  in  behalf  of 
this  wonderful  grain,  hut  too  plainly  indicate 
that  we  are  in  for  another  humbug  before  the 
'•Ovegoa”  has  fair^y  died  exit.  Abotrt  fifteesi 


years  ago  there  .■‘wcpi  a  Dhoora  epidemic  over 
some  j;arts  of  ilic  country,  and  as  extravagant 
stories  was  told  of  it.*  pioductivencs.i.  nutri- 
tivcncss  and  cheapnes.*,  as  are  now  going  the 
rouii'l.^.  We  saw  many  fancy  fancy  patclics 
then — we  heard  it  iisscr.ed  upon  good  authori¬ 
ty,  that  it  v%ouI(l  yie'd  100  bu.-licl.*  per  acre — 
that  it  would  fatten  every ihing-’lhat  it  was 
good  for  soiling— in  fact,  good  for  everything. 
We  experimented  with  it,  too,  and  found  it  ;» 
poo  l  fancy  patch  corn,  a  good  chicken  corn,  ami 
pr  tty  good  for  hogs.  For  soiling  it  i.s  not  equal 
to  millet,  lucein  or  maise. 

Now,  why  did  it  die  tut  ?  wiiy  did  the  fever 
cool  off  ?  Ilii.-i  the  j  ublic  opinion  of  the  value 
of  Indian  corn,  wlicat,  oats,  r_\  e,  barb  y.  rice, 
piitaloeg.  pias,  bean.’-,  bnckwhctit  or  cotton  aba¬ 
ted  in  the  least  during  the  la.-t  twenty  years? 
Maj  G.  stales  that  he  had  fattened  his  hogs  on 
peas,  ground  nuts  and  Dlioora,  witlmut  a  l.u.-h- 
el  of  eorn  ajiiece.  \\  ould  they  not  have  grow  n 
lat  without  the  BItnoia  ?  We  want  nothing 
belter  than  peas  a. id  pifders,  tuid  can  j'alt*  n 
hogs  on  peas  and  a  hu.*hel  of  corn  apiece,  w  ith¬ 
out  jiinders  or  Dhoora. 

All  persons  v*  ho  have  a  fancy  for  pvt  patch¬ 
es.  and  have  rich  lots  and  leisure,  will  do  well 
to  cu'livate  Dhoora;  hut  we  entreat  our  fanner 
friends  to  keep  fhvir  eyes  open,  and  rememher 
Oregon  Peas  once.-o'd  at  u  dollar  a  pint,  and  Res¬ 
cue  Gra.=s  at  five  dollars  a  perk. 

“  Red  Clover.” — Your  correspondent,  ••T.” 
if  he  is  a  *•  plain  farmer  who  attends  to  his 
own  husiiiess,’’  evidently  knows  how  to  do  it 
and  how  to  talk  about  it.  This  letter  is  worth 
the  year’s  subseription  to  the  Farmer  and  Plan¬ 
ter,  and  if  we  could  only  draw  out  llie  right 
sort  o'  men  in  the  right  way,  there  would  he 
very  little  coinp’aint  about  the  neglect  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Thi^  la.'<t  paragraph  of  “  T’s”  letter  is  a 
fill  shed  conimt  iitary  upon  our  system — the 
w  hole  trutli  in  a  nutshell.  Cotton  $4  to  $6— 
grass,  grain,  improvements  in  the  a-cendaiit. 
Cotton  ^9  to  $10— grass,  grain,  irnprovt  ments, 
stork  a  I  on  a  descending  scale.  The  laws  of 
trade  will  rule.  With  clover,  our  success  hns 
been  varied — we  have  oftener  failed  than 
ceeded— we  are  satisfie<!  that  a  tenaciius  sub<T 
soil,  (red  is  best)  with  ph  nty  ot  lime  in  it,  is 
absolutely  neressary. 

2nd.  W'e  never  could  make  much  clover  froB^ 
poor  laml. 

Red  clover  contains — 
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N’o  Ifind  can  lie  jjoor  that  will  yield  good  (;ro|)s 
ftf  aiiytliing  alioundiiig  in  .sucli  salts  as  tl  esc. 
Red-top,  we  are  inclined  to  ’xdieve  the  surest, 
grass  on  \\(‘t  soils  of  all  others.  It  makes  fine 
liav,  uwd  is  tl  firetty  good  wintt'r  jmstnre  grass. 
On  cold,  spongy  seils  it  ^^ill  })a}'  better  than 
any  other  grass. 

“Epitor's  T.rRi.E,'’  ExEcrrivi;  Committkk. 
Ac. — A'ou  have  good  reasons  for  saying  that 
you  have  .■strong  friends  on  the  Extnmtive  Uoin- 
inittee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Soeiety  ;  and 
if  you  have  an  enemy  upon  it,  or  one  who  has 
the  lea.st  wish  to  put  down  your  Journal,  he  is 
not  known  to  the  Committee.  The  Executive 
Committee  ha<i  no  I'riends  to  reward,  or  cne- 
eiuies  to  punish — as  its  name  indicate.'^,  it  was 
simply  its  duty  to  carry  out  the  des-igns  of  the 
niajorily  of  the  members  of  the  Sonili  Carolina 
State  Agricnkural  Societ}',  independent  of  all 
private  or  personal  considerations.  The  Soci¬ 
ety  had  unmistakably  pointed  out  Columbia  a,s 
the  j)lacc  of  |)uhlication  rvhenever  a  paper 
should  be  decided  upon.  The  field  was  upon  to 
all,  any  individual  had  the  right  to  ofTer  himself 
as  a  candidate,  and  to  bid  foi  llie  printing. 


^  companies  in  the  world,  will  be  Ftke  thd  Indii- 
j  all’s  gun. 

*•  Po.Moi.oGY.’’ — T’his  It  anch  of  agricnltirrc  ii? 

;  growing  daily  more  pojtular,  and  it  is  refresb- 

■  ing  to  set;  a  desire  springing  n)>  tO'  reform  past 
al'iises.  The  rage  for  Northern  varieties  is  aha- 

i  ting,  and  people  are  heginning  to  discover  that 
\ve  have  fnnts  ‘‘to  the  manor  born,”  full  as- 
'good,  if  not  better,  than  tJi'e  ‘‘furriu  sorts.” 

1  \\  e  have  not.  urifortunatoly,  made  tlie  di.scovery 
:  ([uile  soon  enough.  The  couiifry  has  heoir 
flooded  with  worthless  trees,  unadapted  to  our 
climale,  and  full  of  iiestiferous  insects  import- 
!  ed  with  I lieni. 

j  We  should  patronize  home  Nurseries  ami. 
j  homo  varieties.  Th  Green  Limhertwig,  the 

■  Granny  ilufT,  the  Clarks  Tearmain.  the  Per- 
i  kins,  the  Ci'iilly,  the  Mai  Carle,  the  .Shackl'ey, 

;  and  manv  other  varieties  have  been  tried  at  the 
ami'  can  be'liad  of  those  enterprising 
I  Pour  Jngi-:|,- ;  ^\'m.  Fununer,  Pornaria,  S.  C. 

I  .Mr  VariRnren,  Claiksville,  Ga.;  Thurmond,  At 
1  Co'.,  Allaiita;  T’hi'mias  Aflh-eks,  Washington, 

I  aliss.  ;  and'  doubtless  others,  who  can  Jjc  relied 
I  on. 


A.s  you  rer.  ark,  veiyv  properly,  ‘‘tfie  State  is  ; 
large  enough  for  both  Journals,"  auil  instead  of  ; 
injuring  each  other,  they-  should  benefit  each 
other  by  that,  increased  zeal  that  fair  coni{)eli-  | 
tion  and  honest  emukation  is  alw  ays  .sure  to  in¬ 
spire.  A  State  w  liicli  can  boast  of  ,59.903  farms 
in  cultivation,  and  has  not  the  iutelligeuce  or 
liiicrality  to  suppiort  two  agricultural  paper.s  at 
^1.00  per  annum,  mu.st  lie  at  a  very  low-  ebb. 

These  two  papers,  wo  take  it,  are  to  lie  the 
exponents  of  llie  agricultural  interests  or  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  State.  Individuals  have  no  right 
to  carry  their  personal  feelings  into  the  columns 
of  either,  and  we  trust  that  an  unkind  or  un- 
courteous  remark  may  never  disgrace  the  cul- 
II  in  ns  ot  the  one  in  relation  to  the  other.  Tliey 
have  both  high  and  noble  duties  to  perform,  and 
we  trust  that  tliey  will  be  found  worthy  of  the 
trust.  We  have  sfioken  thus  frankly,  because 
we  feel  sure  you  can  have  no  doubts  of  our  sin¬ 
cerity. 

“Seed  Corn.” — We  have  seen  so  much  of 
this  butt  cud  and  little  end  tlieory,  lliat  to  be 
convinced  we  have  just  planted  five  acres  of 
each  to  satisfy  our  tcruples.  Single  rows  are 
not  proofs. 

Rust  on  Cotton. — Doej)  plowing  and  ashes, 
wc  have  found  the  best  preventive.  All  experi¬ 
ments  with  salt,  as  far  from  the  sea  board  as 
many  of  us  live,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  most 
miberal  and  most  unaccommodating  Railroad 


“  O.vrs  AS  AN  ExHAusTEa." — Our  frienu.  D'r.. 
P.,  niLi.<l  not  rnisumlerstaml  us.  We  are  an  oat 
mail,  and  alway.s  expect  to  go  it  s-trong  on  oats- 
\\’e  admil  they  are  worth  fiat  they  cost  us, 
fiiit  are  no!  willing  to  admit  what  some  claim- 
tor  them,  that  yo,n  can  grow  oats  for  years  up- 
j  oil  the  same  land,  making  better  oats  and  bet- 
j  ter  land  ;  it  is  slieer  liunihug.  Such  doctrine', 

I  i.  e.,  if  you  carry  off  the  crop.  The  twelve  inch 
j  plowing  of  the  Dr.'s  w  ill  im[)rove  any  land  and' 
j  all  stock  kept  otti  But  we  are  free  to  confess- 
tiiat  we  1  avo  never  succeeded  in  making  one  oat 
crop  succeed  uiiotlier,  or  a  eroji  of  oats  upon 
fallow.  Our  laud  is  cither  poor  oat  land,  or 
I  we  are  a  poor  farmer.  One  horn  of  the  d'T 
j  lemma  we  must  take.  Dr.  P.  underrates  the  Je- 
rusalurn  artichoke.  It  is  not  as  rich  in  fat¬ 
forming  properties  as  the  piuder  hut  it  is  aa- 
nutritious  as  the  potato  or  turnip,  less  exhaust¬ 
ing,  and  will  grow  anj  where  and  with  little 
work.  As  an  adjunct  in  economical  liog  raising, 
we  think  it  might  lie  profitably  introduced'. 
But  we  are  spinning  out  a  very  long  yarn,  and 
the  sun  is  out — another  cold  N.  \V.  rviiid  clear 
OiT—thc  type  of  the  seasons  to  come — ‘‘stick  a 
pin  there."  Ever  yours, 

Bkoomsf.dge. 

Big  Branch,  March  3,  1S56. 

Remarks. — We  assure  our  friend  wc  have  iwne  ; 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  State  who-se  word  would  go 
further  with  us,  or  whore  honor  and  integrity  stands 
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f.iirer  in  onr  estiiinilion.  We  know  that  wc  have  not  1 
tlirow  n  llie  “  firft  stone”  at  either  the  I'llitor  or  Pnl).  j 
lisher  of  tlie  S.  C,  AgricuUiirist.  and  we  assure  onr 
friend  that  wesliali  not  lav  a  straw  in  tlieir  track,  un¬ 
less  in  .sclf-derence.  Such  course  may  hecoine,  in  onr 
opinion,  iieeessaiy  ;ind  proper.  As  wo  have  stated  lit;- 
tore,  there  is  room  enongli  for  hotli,  atid  there  Is  no  | 
<lotihl  tlie  State — our  own  State  alone — is  fully  iihle,  j 
if  disposed,  to  support  holh.  Our  eotetnporai  ies  have  ^ 
the  tidvantage  of  tts.  to  he  sure,  in  getting  the  Sttite  ; 
Society  aid  ;  hut  w«  have  hecotne  used  to  working  for  ^ 
8'nn'l  wages,  which  renders  onr  case  tnore,  tolertilile.  | 
:ind  as  we  have  iint  ourhatuks  to  the  plow,  wc  shall  not  ; 
look  hack  or  run  into  the  Intids  of  others  — lit).  F.  ! 


F’or  the,  Fiirmer  atid  Platitcr. 
Grape  Culture. 


Mr.  Editor  : — On  the  last  week  havinji  been 
ftngnged  in  trittiiiiiiig  and  imilcbing  niy  gritfie 
vities  Inisily  till  Saturday  night,  ulion  I  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  otfice  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  that 
good  old  maltef  of  facts  journal,  the  true  cliar- 
iicteristics  of  rny  old  iititive  State.  In  this  tiutn- 
ber,  (February)  page  HI,  I  find  an  article  liead- 
ed,  “Plant  a  Grape  J'ine,"  commencing  with 
thc.se  words-  ‘‘Every  per.son  tthohasthe  con¬ 
trol  of  a  sqn.are  rod  of  ground  wherever  plant.®  ] 
may  grow-,  can  scarcely  do  hotter  thttn  to  set  a  j 
grape  vine.”  My  motto  is  this,  (hat  a  man  nev-  j 
rr  lives  to  be  loo  old  to  till  the  soil,  plant  a  grape 
vine,  or  he  the  father  of  a  child.  ( Good,  friend 
Murray. — Ed.)  | 

Here  is  my  experience  in  grape  culture  :  In  } 
the  fall  of  ’19,  I  sold  Catoosa  Springs,  and  j 
moved  into  the  tvo-ods.  In  the  spring  of  ’.oO  I  j 
sent  to  Carolina’s  South  and  North,  early,  and  j 
obtained  grape  ctittings,  and  jdanted  out  seven  i 
varieties.  Some  10  or  15  of  these  grew,  and 
arc  now  in  a  hearing  state.  0^le  of  those  vines 
produced  me  the  past  summer,  815  btinches  of 
luscious  grapes,  weighing,  by  averaging  bunch¬ 
es,  84  pounds.  This  vino  was  1  he  growth  of 
six  summers,  from  a  cutting.  i 

I  will  refer  the  inquirer  to  said  miinher  of  F. 
Sc  P.,  as  to  the  manlier  of  planting  a  cutting. 
The  soap-suds  mentioned  by  the  late  Downing, 
is  right.  I  niulcli  around  the  vine  with  pulver¬ 
ized  charcoal,  air  slaked  lime  and  wood  ashes. 
To  prevent  tlie  rot  I  get  clear  of  t’lo  insects, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  enemies  of  the  grape, 
and  almost  the  sole  cause  of  rot.  Those  insects 
collect  in  immense  numbers  oo  iho  vines,  and 
when  the  berry  is  forming  they  probe  it,  which 
leaves  it  in  an  unhealthy  state,  when  the  addi¬ 
tional  induciicc  of  dew  and  hot  sunshine  pro¬ 
duces  the  mildew  am)  rot.  Here  is  my  practice 
t'.:','.  experience  le  last  summer,  when  my  ' 


neighbors  weri'  all  complaiuing  of  the  mildew' 
and  rot.  I  did  not  go  to  a  drug  stoi'e  to  ohlain 
sulphur.  I  lookYnV  .s’/n/.cd  lime,  tiiicly  |)ulvcri7- 
C(1  charcoal,  and  groinnl  plnsler,  equal  ])arl.s  all, 
silted  through  a  liin'  siive  in  a  perfectly  dry 
.«tate,  and  early  in  the  iriorniiig,  whiMi  the  leaves 
\\  cre  wet  with  dew.  du.^led  the  vines  over  free¬ 
ly  Thi.s  caiisci!  tln'm  (the  iii.s(.>cls]  to  collect 
logc'tlier  like  swaiiiis  i.d  bee.®.  ’I'he  lime  in 
contact  wiili  the  dew,  de.^lroys  the  insect.  The 
charcoal  nhsoilis  till'  moisture,  and  the  fertili¬ 
zing  and  lu'allhy  elTects  of  the  phi.®ter  iicihIs  no 
further  comincnt. 

The  vine  I  allude  to  that  yielded  84  pounds 
of  merchaiitabie  grap  s,  was  an  Isahtlla.  I 
will  plant  lialf  an  acre  of  the  Catan-ba  this  .®eH- 
soii.  I  am  eultivallug  none  but  native  varie¬ 
ties.  T'lie  Jlerhemont  is  the  most  delicious  table 
grape  of  all,  and  make.®  the  best  sw  eet  w  ine.  It 
requires  brandy  and  sugar  lo  make  sweet,  lad^ 
wine.  Tlie  Eatawba  was  found  in  1801.  The 
Ilerbemout  the  same  time  and  jihice.  The  I1«t- 
bcniont  was  taken  to  ('olumbia,  S  (h.  liy  C'ol. 
.\bram  I’lamling,  during  lii.s  supe’  visioii  of  the 
public  works  ami  State  road.  They  are  natives 
of  Bunicon  he  County,  N.  C.,  in  latitude  1I5‘^ 
90b 

I  leavi;  it  to  you,  Mr.  Fditor,  to  use  this  arti¬ 
cle  in  any  wa}-  that  you  way  tliiuk  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  hort  iculiuri.'l's  interest  of  our  country. 

Yours,  truly,  \VjLi,r.\M  Mrauw. 

Catoosa  Springs,  Ga.,  March  3,  185B. 

F.  S.  The  weather  this  winter  exceeds  in 
lung  continued  coltlncss  anytliing  I  h.-ive  beeiv 
pennitted  to  sec  in  77,  through  which  I  have 
passed.  This  morning  a  sleet  and  snow-.  Stt'cnly- 
fteicn  winters,  and  yet  capable  of  being  “the 
fatiicr  of  a  child.”  W.  M. 

Good  new-s,  old  gentleman. — Flo. 

From  the  Soiitlierii  Cultivator. 

Ilain  Water  Cistern. 


Eiutors  SorTUKR.N  Cultivator  : — As  I  am 
w  riting,  permit  rnc  to  give  you  a  plan  by  which 
the  [lurost  and  most  liealtliy  water  that  ever 
slaked  the  thirst  of  man  may  bo  had  in  any 
climate  on  the  globe  where  rain  descends,  with 
but  little  expense.  I  wish  to  put  an  end  to  that 
eternal  inquiry,  with  those  who  contemplate 
leaving  their  native  home,  and  their  “  F’ather,.'! 
Sfiring,”  to  look  out  a  location  in  the  “Far  west,'* 
viz.  “Is  the  water  good?’’  and  the  reply  not 
unfroquenlly  is,  ‘‘No  sir:  very  bad.” 

If  you  want  good  water,  contsruct  a  cistern 
in  the  following  way  : 

Dig  it  round  ;  any  depth  and  width  you  wish 
it  (I  have  just  put  on  the  first  coat  of  cement  on 
one  12  by  20  feet)  and  [ilaster  it  with  mortar 
made  as  follows; — Procure  good  white  .sand; 
put  for  the  fiirt  coat  .3  parts  of  sand  and  I  of  hy- 


no 
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riraiilic  iittir  ;  for  ll)e  s«Ton<i  coal  2  pnrtK  of  sand 
ami  oiif  of  lime*  hikI  tho  third  coat  1  part  of 
i<aiid  and  1  oflime.  After  you  iinvt;  plastered  it 
^i(le  an(]  Itottoni,  turn  an  arcli  of  e(jod  (iric,k  over 
the  (<)|>,  and  ••grout.”  it  well  on  top  and  plas¬ 
ter  underneath ;  then  insert  ti  jicxid  punio,  and 
you  have  goo  1  water  anywhere,  all  tlie  wfiile 
by  cotucying  rain  Water  from  the  gutters  into 
the  cistern. 

The  aftove  receipt  for  tnaking  mortar  I  oh- 
lainedahhort  tl  me  since,  froiTt  Dr.  M.  W.  Philips, 
\Vh«  know*  something  ofevery  thing  pertaining 
to  plantatiou  economy. 

Yours.  &o.,  O.  D.  !lAi;Mo,*f. 

Utica,  Miss.,  tdG6. 

On  the  Field«Ctilture  of  Peas  and  on  a  Depos. 
it  of  Peat  in  Marylande 

The  iniporlanee  of  the  Pea  crop,  hoth,n.s 
an  improver  of  the  lanel  and  a  resource  for 
pork,  is  hut  ju.“^t  in  its  comnjencemeut  of  reali¬ 
zation  amoiigs!  our  f^ariners-  There  hash  eu 
no  single  article  whicli  has  done  so  much 
tor  iigriculture,  both  in  present  profit  and  future 
im[>rovement  of  the  soil.  ” 

W  e.xiract  the  above  from  Mr.  V^enahle’s 
A  hlress  to  give  it  pro.iiiii'Uiee.  and  to  urge  up 
on  our  Maryland  friends  and  oiher-i,  to  nuike 
experimeut.s  with  tlii.s  valualdt!  plant,  the  field 
{If  a  especially  as  a  .'^ecomiary  cr(>[i.  Will  they 
not  make  trial  of  it  when  they  .seed  their  oats — 
sowing  b 'oadeast  at  the  same  time,  and  ina- 
kiwg  the  |»ea  a  sulislitiite  for  clover?  I’o  the 
farmer  wtio  for  any  reason  is  unwillihg  to 
sow  his  corn  ground  in  wheat,  tlie  pea  .sown 
with  oats  and  only  taking  possession  of  the 
ground  aTer  the  oats  are  harvested  wonhi  afford 
a  tallow  for  wheat  quite  eipial  ffcrhayis  to  clo¬ 
ver.  and  one  year  earlier,  and  fallow  loo  which 
may  he  iniinediaiely  followed  witli  clover,  asa 
clover  fallow  shall  not  be.  We  iiave  the  past 
season  tested  its  value  with  great  success  as 
food  for  hogs.  We  cojiy  below  from  the2n(l 
Vol.  of** 'The  Plouiili,  the  Loom,  ami  the  .An¬ 
vil,”  a  [lortioii  of  a  hstter  addressed  hy  the  wri- 
teroft  his  to  the  then  editor  of  that  Jourual. — En. 
American  Farmki!. 

John  S.  Skinnkr.  Esq.— X>for  Sir: — You 
asked  me.  when  I  saw  you  last,  whether  I  read 
•‘Tlie  Plough,  tfie  Loom,  and  the  Anvil.”  1 
wish  to  give  y  ou  some  evidence  that  1  have  {irof 
itedhyit.  You  have  called  attention  repeated¬ 
ly  to  !  he  use  of  the  pea  as  cultivated  insoineol’ 
till*  Soul hern  States,  a  d  published  several  val¬ 
uable  pajiers  on  the  subject.  A  getleman  in 
the  soijt  hern  jiart  of  Virginia,  several  yearsago, 
sent  three  or  four  {larce  s  of  favourite  kinds  to 

Dr.  IM - .  who  kindly  gave  me  a  {lortion  of 

theny.  One  of  the  kinds,  a  black  pea.  seemed 
to  have  the  {ireference,  from  the  fact  that  it  wa.s 
less  liable  to  rot  from  ext'osiire,  and  that  lieing 
cultivated  in  the  eorn-field  and  fed  or  gathered, 
what  remained  might  be  relied  on  to  seed  the 
field.  That  land  being{)utiH  oatsln  the  spring 
that  crop  would  come  to  perfection,  -and  then 
the  }>ea  would  take  possession  of  the  ground, 
affording  co,veriog  for  the  laud,  or  food  for  stock 
ns  might  be- desired,. 


‘•I  have  made  one  very  satisfactory  trial  ofthig 
pea  sown  broadCfist,  and  phtoghed  i#i  with  the 
seed  of  a  croj)  of  oats.  The  pea  d.d  not  at  a^l 
intertere  wiili.  the  oats  hut  tex'k  a  stait  after 
the  crop  was  harvested,  ainl  made  a 
cro'wth.  If  on,  fu  tlii  r  tria’.  it  sha  I  be  totind 
that  it  may  he  grown  in  this  wav  witlio  it  i  iter.> 
fering  witli  the  crops  of  grain,  liow  readily  it 
niRy  be  intfo  'uee  I  into  our  e.^^tabiished  rofat  ona 
Hs  a  sitbstltule  for  clover  on  at'  light  soils,  wh  -th- 
er  mil',  or  poo  '  the  clover  being  on  sij  dr  .s'oifsti 
Ha  I  know  by  experi  nc  *,  a  very  tiuc.ertain  crop 
as  asohstituie  foor  clover  upon  huuls  wh'ch  n'ter 
corn,  a  e  sown  ii>  oat.s.  because  not  eoiisidcr- 
ed  geyurd  enoui  h  fitr  wheat,  nml  which  are  &s 
Hiiproductrve  ofclover  as  of  wli  ‘at.  In  the  ro- 
tnt oil  \vh  eh  p  eviiil.-*  in  some  sections  where 
wheat  is  sown  upon  o.it  stubble,  the  pea  might 
interveii  *  with  great  ad  vantage  to  tlie  land  an  I 
the  rro[>  of  wheat.  Ail  upon  wheat  sown  otv 
clover  fdlow.  how  leadily  with  a  drill  may 
the  pea  he  sown  in  the  s})  itigl  An  I  instead 
of  the  great  ginwlh  of  *•  rag-weed,”  exhaus¬ 
ting  the  land  and  harboring  a  1  sons  of  ins  ct.s 
how  muc/i  better  to  have  a  c  op  wlricli  wi’l  fat¬ 
ten  ail  the  heev  s  and  hogs,  and  enrirh  the 
’andl  I  do  i  oi  mention  the  most  common 
mo  !e  of  11  nng  it  in  the  rioulhern  States,  that  of 
sowing  broadcast  when  the  co  n  is  laid  hy, 
l>(‘cause  I  iliiitk  ill  this  latitude  we  shou  d  mrt 
in  that  way  gel  tiie  fidl  Ir  nefit  of  the  crop. 
The  great  advantage  of  these  sugge'^lioiis  is, 
that  they  rnay  be  adopted  without  interfering 
with  any  established  jiractices,  and  that,  with 
far.ner-,  you  know,  is  half  the  battle.’’ 

Rf.spiKati  IN — .An  ariinal  eats;  the  carbon 
<>''  Ills  loo  1  enters  the  blood,  ami  with  it  passes 
thr  II  gli  t  lie  lungs.  He  breathes  ;  the  xygenof 
the  air  enters  tlie  lungs,  combines  with  the  car¬ 
bon  of  the  fo  )d,  and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas 
by  u  process  similar  to  coinhiistion.  This 
ecmhutioii  creates  animal  heat,  which  warms 
the  hloo  I,  and  courses  with  it  through  the 
who'e  bodyn  to  keep  all  the  parts  warm.  In 
a  very  co  d  stall,  the  carbon  of  the  fool  is  all 
cosnmed  for  fuel;  in  one  that  is  comforlable,  a 
•art  of  it  is  left  to>  [iroiiiote  anim.d  growlh.  In 
I  he  latter  case,  the  growth  |>iy  for  the  food  ,  in 
ill  the  former,  there  is  no'pay. — Prof,  i^ash. 


Use  of  S  Jt  in  Cooking  A  German 

professo"  says,  th.‘<t  if  one  portion  of  vegetables 
be  lioi  ed  in  pure  distilled  or  rain  water,  and 
another  in  water  to  wli  eh  a  bttle  sa't  ha.s 
been  adde  1,  a  ilecided  diff  rence  i.s  [lercejitible 
in  the  teuderii  ss  of  the  two  Vegetables  boil¬ 
ed  in  j) ’.re  water  are  va.stly  inferior  in  flavor. 
This  iiif.  rionty  in  ty*  go  so  far  in  the  case  of  on¬ 
ions.  that  they  are  almost  »  nti'-ely  destitute  of 
either  tasteornrdor.  thou  gh  w  h  ii  cooked  in  salt¬ 
ed  water,  in  additoii  lotlie  plea.-aiit  salt  taste,, 
is  a  peculiar  sweetness  an<l  strong  aroinit.  They 
also  contain  more  so  ijide  matter  than  when 
cooked  in  jmre  water.  Water  which,  contains. 
1.420lh  of  its  weight  of  salt  is  far  hetterfor  cook¬ 
ing  vegetnhies  than  {)ure  water,  hecau.'e  the 
the  salt  hiuders  the  solution  ami  evaporation 
of  the  soluble  ami  flavoring  priuciplea  of  the 
Vegetables. 
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Our  Paper. 

It  18  a  duty  and  pleasure  to  give  our  sincere  thanks 
to  many  friends  from  whom  we  hear,  both  through  the 
press  and  private  correspondence,  advocating  our 
claims  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  class  to 
whose  interest  our  labors  have  been  devoted,  and  en¬ 
couraging  us  to  stand  by  our  bantling.  This,  with 
the  help  and  countenance  of  such  friends,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  do,  with  no  disposition  at  the  same  time 
to  throw  any  obstructions  in  the  way  of  others  who 
may  desire  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  same  field.  It  is  a 
large  one  and  calls  for  many  laborers,  and  we  that  have 
stood  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  shall  not  mur¬ 
mur  at  those  who  may  choose  to  come  in  at  the  elev¬ 
enth  hour.  We  shall  endeavor  to  perform  our  duty  as 
faithful  stewards  to  our  lords,  and  doubt  not  others 
will  do  the  same.  Not  having  as  much  faith  in  our 
own  abilities  as  Editors  ought  to  have,  prob,ably,  and 
as  many  do  have,  we  hope  not  to  stuff  our  readers 
to  satiety  with  our  own  crude  speculations,  but  rather 
to  cater  for  them  from  other  and  more  ample  resour¬ 
ces.  Our  good  fiiends  to  whom  we  are  already  so 
much  indebted  for  the  fair  character  which  our  paper 
has  sustained,  will  not  desert  us  in  our  seventh  trouble, 
having  stuck  to  us  already,  many  of  them,  through 
six,  and  we  are  happy  to  know  that  we  are  making 
monthly  accessions  to  our  corps  scribendi ;  and  we 
again  invite  all  others  of  our  readers  to  follow  the  good 
example  set  by  those  who,  with  ourselves,  are  laboring 

in  their  vineyard. 

-  11 ...  —  - 

Col.  Siuikiu^’  A<ldres.s. 

A  number  of  copies  of  this  address  have  been  plac¬ 
ed  in  our  hands  recently,  by  the  worthy  President  of 
the  State  Society,  Col.  Calhoun,  for  distribution  in 
our  District.  Col.  C.  had  previously  in  our  absence^ 
left  a  bundle  in  the  village,  but  we  were  not  aware  of 
it  when  we  alluded  to  seeming  neglect  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  supply  us  in  a  former  number  of  our  paper. 
We  have  also  on  hand  a  number  of  copies  of  Col. 
Calhoun’s  Address  to  the  Pendleton  Farmers’  Socie¬ 
ty,  yet  on  hand  for  distribution.  We  have  also  yet  on 
hand  for  gratuitous  distribution,  a  number  of  Af- 
FLFCK.s’  Almanac,  for  1853,  which  contains  ,a  great 
deal  of  valuable  matter.that  should  he  s‘,o  red  up  by  ev-  i 


rey  class  that  till  the  ground,  or  plant  a  tree.  Like¬ 
wise,  one  of  his  Plantation  Record  Books,  which  ev¬ 
ery  farmer  and  planter  should  have.  Price  $3.00. 


Credit. 

.\V  e  see  that  our  brother  of  the  American  Farmer,  . 
gently  admonishes  some  of  hi  sbrethren  South,  on  their 
neglecting  to  give  due  credit.  We  presume  we  are 
the  guilty  one,  and  by  confessing  our  faults,  hope  to 
have  forgiveness.  One  of  ihe  errors  occurred  through 
neglect  alone  ;  the  other  did  not,  the  article  was  taken  : 
from  an  exchange  that  had  given  no  credit,  and  we 
suspecting  it  was  not  his  property,  credited  “Ex.”  only. 

Agricultural  aud  Horticultural  Societies  and  ■ 
Clubs 

Will  confer  a  special  favor  in  directing  their  Secre- 
taries  to  send  us  for  publication  aW  reports  read  before 
their  respective  Societies,  all  addressesde’ivered,  and  all 
important  proceedings.  The  proceedings,  ^c.  of  the 
State  Society,  or  so  much  as  we  m.ay  consider  of  in-  . 
terest  to  our  readers,  will  be  re-published  from  the 
organ  of  the  Society,  and  although  we  may  not  bo 
permitted  to  publish  any  original  matter,  it  will  not 
loose  much  by  age.  Stale  bread  is  not  devoured  so  , 
greedily,  and  is  more  easily  digested  than  fresh  baked. 
As  heretofore  we  have  a  list  of  exchanges  not  surpass¬ 
ed  by  any  other  paper,  a  most  inviting  field  from  which  , 
to  make  selections.  W’ith  all  these  elements  of  a  good  •, 
paper,  and  a  determination  on  our  part  to  embrace 
them,  we  may  venture  to  sa}'  to  our  friends,  “who  ’s 
of  card.  ” 

I  -  I  — ^  t  t  - 

I  Millet. 

W  e  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  more  of  our  subscri¬ 
bers,  aud  especially  such  as  depend  altogether  on  com*.  . 
blades  for  fodder,  do  not  cultivate  this  valuable  grass. 
Some  members  of  our  Pendleton  Farmers’  Society  i 
at  the  last  anniversary  meeting,  objected  to  the  term 
grass  as  applied  to  Millet,  when  we  attempted  reading 
a  report  on  its  culture  and  productiveness.  But  not¬ 
withstanding,  it  undoubtedly  is  of  the  grass  family^!' 
Call  it  forage,  fodder,  or  what  you  please,  however, 
if  not  hay,  we  can  assert  according  to  our  owp  (»xpe* 
rience  with  it,  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  substitute  for  . 
either.  We  are  in  the  practice  of  drilling  corn  thick¬ 
ly  to  be  cut  at  a  proper  time,  and  cured  for.fodder> 
which  we  consider  a  preferable  course  to  pulling 
blades  and  injuring  our  corn.  But  we  prefer  cultiva¬ 
ting  the  Millet  instead,  for  two  reason.  The  first  is, 
that  after  the  ground  is  properly  prepared,  Miljet  may 
be  sown  broadcast,  and  the  culture  is  over;  whereas 
we  usually  plow  or  “sweep”  out  our  drilled  gorn  once 
or  twice.  And  secondly,  when  Millet  seed  are  sown  , 
thick  enough  to  occupy  the  whole  ground,  say  one 
peck  to  the  acre,  (some  sow  more)  the  stalky  remug, 
from  4  to  6  feet  high,  very  slender,  and  are  benceiiimcb> . 
more  easily  cured  than  corn  stalks,  which  latter  require 
much  care  and  attention  to  have  them  of  much  valuf. 
We  do  not  say,  however,  if  the  corn  is  thickly;  drilled,, 
so  as  to  have  small  stalks,  and  them  well  cured,  that  , 
the  corn  fodder  is  inferior  to  Millet;  but  we  do  doubt  . 
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its  being  iuiy  belti'r.  In  cnring  .Millet,  after  a  dayV 
snn,  it  is  raked  into  cecks  and  treated  aswelreat  Clover 
or  other  bay.  and wiib  but  very  little  ifany  more  labor. 
Not  so  witli  corn  il‘  taken  care  of.  In  the  first  place, 
rtukes  inii.st  be  jn-epared  and  drivefi  ii.to  the  ground, 
one  for  eatli  shock  of  corti;  around  the.se  stake.s  llio 
corn  Hinst  be  shocked  or  "stoked.”  a.s  onr  Northenr 
brethren  woitld  say,  and  secured  by  one  or  two  suita¬ 
ble  bands;  and  alter  having  become  stiffieienfly  cured 
on  the  ont.side,  the  shocks  must  be  taken  down  and 
Itirtied  inside  out,  find  tsgain  secured  to  ilie  stakes. 
This  latter  operation  is  not  perlbrined  by  every  one, 
%ve  know,  but  nevenbele.ss  should  he,  iti  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  and  ex|)edite  ilie  curing  pn)ce.«s  so  as  to  prevetit 
too  long  exposiire  to  ihe  weather,  by  wliich  tlie  fodder 
is  tendered  comparatively  worthless.  But  with  ihe 
Millet,  even  hefoietlie  time  of  Inrning  onrconi  .shocks, 
we  are  done,  it  is  in  onr  httrn,  dry,  green  and  as  sweet 
as  newly  nuide  Itay  of  any  kind. 

We  htid  intettded  to  slate  to  onr  readers  an  experi¬ 
ment  whicliwej  made  last  yetir  in  the  cnltore  of  .Mil¬ 
let,  the  report  of  wliieh  to  our  Society  is  tibove  allu¬ 
ded  to,  tiiid  it  slioidd  have  been  done  before  now  to 
enable  such  tis  are  di.sposcd  to  intike  a  trial  of  it  to,  pro¬ 
cure  seed;  but  it  b;is  been  ovetlot  ked.  It  is  not.  how¬ 
ever,  yet  too  late,  for  our  principal  crop,  the  yield  of 
which  we  iire  altoiU  to  refioit,  was  sows)  on  the  6lh 
day  ol  July.  'I’lie  seed  may  be  bad,  we  presume,  :n 
Charleston;  if  not,  of  Sinci.air  &  Co.,  Baltimore; 
or  C.  B.  RoGKits,  &;  Co.,  Bhiladelphia.  from  whom 
we  recently  ordered. 

Ourgroitnd,  a  bason  iti  an  upland  field,  which  was 
once  a  jtond.  imt  hti.s  been  drained  and  in  cultivation  sev¬ 
eral  year.s  without  any  manure,  wtis  clo-sely  and  deep¬ 
ly  plowed  holh  ■vaj.s  with  a  ntinow  hiill  longne,  and 
then  Ittii  rowed,  after  wliich  the  seed  were  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  about  one  peck  al' clean  seed  to  the  acre.  The  seed 
were  put  in  with  u  light  running  cultivat.ir,  and  llntt 
ffjllowfcd  by  a.Jietivy  roller.  Tlie  crop  grew  ofl’  fine¬ 
ly  and  was, cut  with  a  short,  strong  grass  bltide,  (diite 
not  now  recollected)  when  mtiny  of  tiie  heads  had 
dropped  tlieir  blooin.  and  some  partly  filled.  The 
)  ield  wtis  asccrtiiined  by  culling  wiiat  we  con.sidered 
an  iiverage  sqiitire  rod,  and  weighing,  and  ticcording  to 
she  weight  oftliis  rod,  we  obtained  from  one  acre  dG. 000 
ponnd.s  of  green  fodder.  We  regret  we  did  not 
keep  the  weighed  portion  to  it.scif  that  we  might  have 
known  what  the  lo.'^s  was  in  drying.  We  presume, 
iiqvvev'cr,  that  tvvo-tiiirds  would  be  a  liberal  deduction 
for  lo.ss  in  drying,  and  ifso,  theti  we  had  12.000  ponnd.s 
of  dry  hay  per  ticrc.  two  or  three  times  a.s  much  as  is 
nsually  .obtained  of  any  other  kind  of  hay. 

If  Millet  is  cut  n[)  before  feeding,  there  will  be 
bnt  jiiile  more  lo.^s  than  from  other  htiy,  especially  it  it 
has  been  thickly  sown,  and  the  stalks  small.  The 
ainonni  rejected  by  both  horses  tind  cattle,  will  be  in 
p'-oportion  to  the  size  of  sfulk,  and  so  it  is  with  corn 
fr  E'er- 

For  raising  seed  we  shonid  prefer  drilling  thinly  in 
drills  2  or  feet  ajtart,  when  one  gallon  of  seed 
would  probaiily  be  enough  for  an  acre  of  ground. 
And  we  would  here  remark,  seed  hiting  tfie  prijjcipai 


object,  the  fodder  is  not  by  any  mean.s  worthless  ;  in- 
deed  we  believe  lliat  some  who  cultivate  Millet,  are  ini 
tlie  habit  rd'  letting  llie  whole  crop  stand  until  the  seed 
arc  snilicicnjly  matured;  but  in  this  case  we  mnst 
think  the  fodder  is  materially  lessened  in  value,  though 
well  worth  takiirg  care  of. 

As  we  iniderstand  from  the  Farmers'  and  Planters* 
Encycloped'a,  there  are  three  di.stinct  genera  of  Ml!.- 
let.  ( Digikiria).  cultivated  in  Poland  ,  the  conmiorti 
Millet,  ( Fanicnm),  or  Pray  ie  Grass,  cultivated  iu 
Germany,  and  .sometimes  in  England ;  and  the  great 
or  Indian  Millet,  (Holcus),  cultivated  in  India,  Italy 
amf  America. 

Of  the  common  Millet  there  are  three  species, 
Salaria  Gcrmanica.  a  native  of  the  South  of  Enrspe  y 
the  F.  MUiaccum,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies;  and  the 
Sltaria  IttiUca.  ;il.«o  of  Indian  origin, 

T'liHt  cultivated  !>y  us  approaches  nearer  than  any 
other  the  de.^rription  given  of  the  "  German  Millety 
S.  Gcrmanica,”  wiiicb  vve  are  informed  “rises  with  s 
pointed  reed-like  stalk,  about  3  feet  high,”  (ours 
grow.s  much  taller  and  larger  unless  very  thickfyjsowrj-)' 

•'  about  tlie  size  of  a  common  reed,  with  a  leaf  at  each 
joint,”  (oiu's  lias  a  sheatii  springing  from  each  joint, 
and  embracing  the  stalk  nearly  up  to  the  next  joinfr 
and  pills  out  tlie'leaf)  “  one  and  a  half  foot  long,  and 
about  an  inch  broad  at  the  base  where  broadest,  end¬ 
ing  in  an  acciite  point,,  rough  to  the  touch,  embracing' 
the  stalk  at  the  base,  and  tariiitfg  down  about  half  the 
lenglii.  The  stalks  are  terminated  by  compact  spikes 
about  the  thickness  of  a  man’s  finger  at  the  bottom, 
growing  taper  toward.s  the  top,  8  or  9  inches  long,  and 
closely  set  with  small,  roundish  grain.  It  i.s  aisnnal. 
and  jierisliessoon  after  the  seeds  are  ripe.  T'here  are 
three  varieiie.s  of  it:  The  yellow,  while  and  purple 
grained.” 

tSince  writing  the  above  article. ave  have  received 
the  Genesee  Farmer,  in  which  Ave  find  some  very  fa¬ 
vorable  accounls  of  the  successful  culture  of  Millet, 
which  we  transfer  to  onr  rohunns. 

To  Correspondents. 

D.  J.  JIeadow  M'’oon.s. — Yonr  last  favor,  friend  J,, 
has  bean  received,  and  for  which  accept  onr  thanks? 
but  really  we  think  yon  have  overdone  the  thing  in 
.sending  interest  on  3'our  account  for  two  years,  s 
favor  vve  have  never  had  oflered  before,  or  expected 
from  any  subscriber.  Why,  sir,  we  have  many  sub¬ 
scribers  on  onr  book  who  have  never  yet  paid  us  the 
first  “red  cent,”  and  yet  some  of  them  are  honorable 
and  lione.st  men,  we  know.  It  is  only  from  a  habit  of 
neglect  of  small  matters  that  the  thing  has  been  suffer¬ 
ed  to  pass  from  year  to  year.  If  we  were  in  the  hab¬ 
it  of  charging  interest,  we  should  not,  in  goodconcience  ^ 
have  thought  of  chargi'ig  you  after  receiving  the  late 
and  very  acceptable  present  from  yon.  If  you  wjlj 
only  send  us  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber,  with  the 
bahince  to  make  out  his  dollar,  it  will  be  much  more 
acce])tab!e  than  for  interest  oti  your  account. 

A  friend,  in  sending  a  new,  and  not  hi.s  first  list  of 
.subscribers,  with  over  payment  for  the  same,  writes  ns 
in  a  P.  8  ,  as  follows, 

Mr.  Editor:— I  s^ce  that  yon  are  complaining  at 
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the  little  interest  {planters  generally  take  in  oiir  agriciil- 
ttiral  papers,  but  I  had  i;o  ideti  that  it  was  so  iriich  the 
case  nntii  I  coin  me  need  tr3ing  to  get  np  a  club.  Men 
will  make  so  many  excuses.  Why  if  I  wa.s  to  tell  jon 
all  I  have  heard,  yon  would  be  amused.  Cut  when  a 
man  tells  me  he  has  not  the  money  just  now,  I  say  to 
him,  pay  me  when  convenient,  and  I  will  advance  it 
for  yon.  This  is  the  way  I  have  got  the  few  names 
(some  10  or  12 — Ed.)  I  have  been  able  to  send  yon. 
Now,  if  any  otie  man  in  every  neigliborliond  would 
pursue  this  cours*;,  the  Farmer  and  Planter  would 
soon  be  the  paper  we  all  hope  to  see  if. 

Very  true,  friend,  M.  S. ;  nmeh,  reri/  much,  might 
be  done  t«  tlii.s  way,  and  several  of  our  friends  and  the 
supporters  of  onr  c.anse,  besides  yonr.self,  are  and 
have  been  for  some  time  pursuing  the  same  disniteres- 
ted  a»d  commemlable  course.  But  too  many  others^ 
although  no  doubt  well-wishers  to  the  cause  and  to  our 
success,  who  subscribe  themselves,  and  punctually  pti^' 
*up,  are,  we  fear,  too  lukewarm  iti  the  business  ol 
warming  up  their  unconverted  neighbors  to  the  sub¬ 
scribing  point.  We  knoio  from  our  own  experience 
tliat  much  as  we  have  stated  above,  may  he  done  bj- 
advancing  for  neighbors.  We  have  done  it  for  many 
papers  that  wo  patronized  previous  to  embarking  iti 
Ihe  busine.ss  of  paper-making  ourself. 

The  articles  on  Book  Farming,  in  onrlast  and  pres¬ 
ent  numbers,  are  from  the  pen  of  a  new  contributor 
tn  eur  midst.  L.  is  welcome  to  a  place  it:  o".t  picture 
which  we -trust  ho  will  coijiiuue  )o  occupy. 

The  “  Southern  Agricuetprist,”— We  under¬ 
stand  that  an  Extra  of  this  forthcoming  woik,  the  or¬ 
gan  of  the  State  Society,  is  out  with  a  list  of  premi¬ 
ums  offered  for  bur  first  exhibition  in  Novendu'r  next 
The  Extra  has  not  been  sent  to  its  in  time  to  pnbli.ih 
the  list  of  premium.s,  or  an^’  part  of  it  in  onr  present 
number. 

A  subscriber  writes  us  as  below.  We  are  hap”y  to 
.  fenow  that  he  and  all  otheis  are  getting  at  least  the  wordi 
of  their  dollar,  if  not  in  two  or  three  numbers,  as  with 
4iiaa,  at  least  iu  ^teefre  ;  and  wetissiire  our  (rieiids  iliat 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  cn  our  part  to  make  the  F. 
and  P.  for  all  future  time  ol  its  existence,  equally  as 
acceptable  and  valuable  to  them  as  ever  heretofore. 
We  give  only  the  initials  of  onr  correspondent,  as  his 
ielter  was  not  intended  for  publication.  Shall  be 
pleased  to  have  him  as  a  contributor  to  our  columns. 

Mr  Editor  I  have  just  received  the  l\Iarch  num¬ 
ber  of  the  ‘'Farmer  and  Planter.  ’  I  need  not  re- 
tnind  you  that  I  have  not  paid  lor  it  Excuse  me  f<  r 
delaying  to  do  so  this  long.  I  am  much  p.lea.sed  witli 
the  ‘‘Farmer  and  Planter.”  I  enclose  you  one  dol¬ 
lar,  the  subscription  price.  I  have  already  the  wonh 
of  ray  dollar  .several  times  told.  So,  you  perceivu!,  I 
have  the  advantage  of  yoti,  if  (  should  bo  so  iiMrortii- 
jia^o  as  never  to  see  the  F.  &  P.  again  You  must 
COiJtin’ue  toseiid  it  on,  however,  if  1  have  to  .send  yon 
two  or  three  dollars  more  at  the  end  of  tiie  year 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  VV.  C.  C. 


;  The  Cranberry  Cure  fo.r  Euysiperas, — The 
New  Haven  Pa/Zac/iwm  records  another  case  of 


the  coniplcto  euro  of  Er3’sii)elas  l>v  the  siiuire 
apiilieatioti  of  raw  eraiibeirie?,  |imin  led  line. 
T’he  patii'ut  wa.s  a  voting  lady;  one  side  of  lie.' 
face  wti.s  swollen  tuid  iiiflaiiied.  tliat  iho  030 
had  become  clo.-ed  and  the  piiiii  exci'Ssivo.  A 
poultiee  of  cranbenies  was  applied,  and,  after 
several  changes,  the  pain  ce'jiseil,  the  inflainn- 
niation  subsided,  and,  in  t he  conr.-^e  ofa  touplo 
of  days,  every  vestige  of  the  discese  Jiad  disap¬ 
peared. 

—  — ♦♦♦ 

For  the  Fartiicr  and  Planter. 

Management  of  Hogs.” 

Mr.  Editor. — In  the  February  number  of  the 
Farmer  and  Planter  I  see  an  article  over  the  signature 
ofS  II.  III!  says.  Have  yon  ever  seen  whole  litters 
of  jiigs  with  sore  tail.s  ami  sore  ears,  as  if  they  had 
lieen  frost  bitten,  and  evetilnally  llie  tails  rot  off?  And 
did  yon  oversee  it  except  when  sows  liad  been  fed  on 
pumpkins  T 

I  would  say,  for  the  satisfaction  of  S.  II .  a.s  well  as 
others  win  might  suppose  the  use  of  pumpkins  the 
cause  of  the  above  mal.■ul\^  th.'il.  pumpkins  may,  but  do 
not  always  produce  said  result.  I  had  a  lest  of  that 
la.'t  fall.  I  had  lluee  sows  wh.ch  were  laltene.d  almost 
entirely  on  pnmpkin,s,  all  of  wliicli  had  line,  healthy 
pigs,  fcoine  years  since  I  had  a  sow  with  eight  pigs, 
all  of  which  lost  their  tails  while  3  oiing,  and  I,  like  S 
M,,  began  to  look  ahonl  in  order  to  find  out  llie  caiise^ 
and,  like  S.  II.,  thonglit  I  bad  foiiud  it.  My  sow  hud 
been  made  very  fat  on  peas,  which  I  thought  to  be 
the  c.inse  of  the  pigs  loo.siug  their  tails.  But  I  am 
now  of  oiiinioii  ih  it  S.  II.  and  myself  were  both 
light;  yeti  am  of  opinion  that  otlier  articles  of  food 
might  produce  the  same  result  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  owing  to  some  extent  to  other  inlliiences.  We 
will  here  state  that  the  oons'ant  use  of  one  kind  of 
food  while  SOW'S  tire  carrying  their  voimg,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  result  .spoken  ol':  tit  least,  that  is  our  conclu¬ 
sion,  it  iviiig  liad  considerable  e.\|)erieiico  isi  hog  rai¬ 
sing  foi  the  last  few  years. 

In  the  case tibove,  where  m3'  pigs  lost  their  tail.s,  we 
know  )h;it  pmn|!kiiis  diil  not  do  it,  for  the  veiy  good 
rea.-'on  that  the  SOW"  tiever  stiw  a  pimipki  1.  Breeding 
sovvsshonlil  have,  while  cariying  their  young,  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  lood ;  at  least,  their  diet  should  be  chtinged. 

M  E  Dices. 

Omega,  Upsker  Co.,  Texas,  March  4, 

- iM  TO  -garf  - 

For  the  Farmer  and  planter. 

CottQH  Culture, 

ifn.  Editor  : — There  tire  many  wlio  look  up¬ 
on  tiny  tnovernent  liiat  will  iticrcit?o-  the  crop 
of  cotton  ius  a  great  evil;  why  they  do,  it  is 
tlieir  own  business.  Fonts,  yon  tunl  I,  itisonr 
dnt}'  to  let  onr  light  sliiiie  ;  if  we  liave  anything 
that  w'ill  increa.'te  the  product  of  wlitilever  vvu 
cnllivute,  it  is  onr  bonnden  dnlj’  to  give  it  to 
the  public.  Wo  Editors,  “how  wo  ajiples 
swini.  ’  Weii,  never  mind  that.  Thii-tliiug  is 
certain,  tlie  consumption  of  bfetjdstuffs  ami 
meat  has  become  so  iinperalivc  on  the  produ- 
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c«r,  that  prices  are  ruinous  to  the  consumer.  If 
by  any  means  we  can  grow  3  and  4  millions  of 
bales  on  our  best  lands,  and  force  thin  land 
■planters  to  growing  grain  and  making  meat, 

■  certainly  we  do  something.  And  that  some¬ 
thing  has  to  be  done.  Cotton  will  not  rule  at  a 
fair  price  ;  8  to  12  cents,  say  average  of  10, 
whilst  provisions  will  go  high.  But  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  our  crops  of  cotton  will 
be  swelled  up  by  an  improved  culture,  be¬ 
cause  the  crop  is  made  principally  by  those  who 
must  have  the  cotton;  therefore,  if  we  can  in¬ 
duce  them  to  grow  what  they  can  gather  upon 
a  ten  acre  per  hand  crop,  they  will  certainly 
grow  more  food.  The  one  idea  principle  is  ta- 
,  king  root,  growing  cotton  alone  or  mostly,  and 
f  buying  everything  else;  but  the  root  will  not 
strike  deep,  a  few  suns  will  wither  the  plant. 

.  Look  to  all  countries  v/here  this  one  idea  pre- 
vails,  and  we  see  any  thing  but  cheering  in¬ 
ducements. 

We  grow  cotton  for  its  fruit,  not  for  wood  or 
,  water.  If  we  desire  to  force  a  tree  to  early 
bearing  or  to  a  full  crop,  we  dwarf;  then  why 
give  cotton  so  much  space,  and  cultivate  so 
^  deep?  Deep  and  thorough  tilth,  with  rotation 
and  superficial  culture  is  granted  best  for  land, 
and  ordinarily  for  all  vegetation  ;  but  as  we  or- 
dinarily  desire  large  growth,  then  it  is  all  right, 
but  in  cotton  it  is  different. 

-  If  cotton  grows  on  stiff  land,  for  instance  on  j 
the  hard  prairie  lands,  or  the  stiff,  sweet,  green 
lands  in  the  far  West,  the  plant  does  not  make 
much  wood,  but  turns  out  2,  3  and  4  thousand 
pounds  per  acre — favored  seasons  and  locali¬ 
ties.  No  man  will  dispute  this.  The  question 
then  comes  home  to  us,  can  we  imitate  this  or 
arrive  at  same  results?  An  Enlishman,  the 
most  practical  horticulturist  I  ever  saw,  had  an 
orchard  of  runty  looking  trees,  sold  largely  of 
his  fruit;  his  neighbor,  a  fence  only  dividing, 

^  had  no  fruit  for  sale,  and  from  same  varieties, 
had  indifferent  fruit.  Why  ?  Mr.  L.,  the  first 
^  one,  manured  his  trees,  cut  a  trench  around 
trees  so  as  to  cut  off  roots,  trimmed  branches 
freely.  Mr.  G.,  the  other,  plowed  and  spaded. 
If  he  trees  of  the  iirst  were  not  half  as  large ; 
each  had  the  richest  lands,  in  our  latitude  for 
treea  Here  is  the  idea :  plow  dose  to  cotton 
^nd  cut  roots,  plant  it  closer  and  give  less  dis- 
tance  between  stalks.  Can  this  be  risked  ?  We 
will  see  one  case.  In  1845,  a  young  man  from 
.  Ga.,  waas  employed  by  oneP.  as  overseer;  the 
crop  was  planted  and  scraped  as  usual,  a  part 
I  became  atunted  from  lice,  but  generally  doing 
^well.  P.  had  occasion  to  leave  home  in  June 
weeks,  his  young  oversew  having  crop  in 


fine  condition,  had  to  go  round  to  brag  n  little. 
In  visiting  a  neighbor,  where  a  shrewd  over¬ 
seer,  D.,  w'as  employed  ;  he  saw  furrows  thrown 
to  midflle  of  row,  and  asked  if  that  was  the 
way  our  folks  made  cotton.  “'Tes,  indeed,  all 
good  planters  do  it.”  Enough,  the  young  man 
did  not  notice  grass  almost  knee  high,  but  was 
green  enough  to  return  and  •“  bar  off”  the  en¬ 
tire  crop.  P.  returned  a  few  days  after,  and 
just  concluded  he  was  a  ruinated  man,  stopped 
all  team,  and  turned  about  with  turn  plows  to 
earth  to  the  plant.  The  consequence,  where 
cotton  usually  grew  5  to  8  feet,  it  did  not  get 
to  3,  and  was  the  fullest  of  fruit  I  ever  saw  on 
such  land.  The  stalks  absolutely  lay  on  the 
ground,  not  able  to  sustain  load.  This  is  true, 
my  friend  Major,  and  the  crop  was  a  full  one. 
Besides,  do  we  not  find  it  safe  to  plow  even  to 
picking  time?  It  prevents  an  influx  of  sap, 
and  keeps  cotton  growing  slowly,  and  the  fruit 
not  cast  off.  Yours,  wMth  respect, 

A  F  RIEND. 

- - 

Spring  is  Here. 

We  have  not  had  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  poetry, 
but  the  following  lines,  handed  us  by  a  friend,  for  the 
F.  &  P.,  are  appropriate  to  the  season,  and  hence  we 
insert  with  pleasure.  These  lir.es,  with  some  sJigh* 
alterations  now,  we  are  informed  by  ihc  author,  have 
been  published  before. — Ed. 

Spring  is  here,  the  birds  are  singing 
Anthems  for  the  rosy  May ; 

Gales  from  the  balmy  bowers  are  bringing 
Odors  for  its  natal  day. 

Heaven  is  smiling — earth  is  wreathing 
Flowers  of  hope  and  joy  and  truth  ; 

Nature  in  sweet  tones  is  breathing 
Love  within  the  heart  of  youth,  . 

Care  has  left  the  stricken  bosom. 

Gladness  cha.ses  doubting  gloom  ; 

Winter  hopes  begin  to  blossom. 

Life  receives  its  vernal  bloom. 

Maidens’  eyes  with  hope  are  beaming, 

Roses  on  their  cheeks  ropose; 

Gaily  pass  their  hours  in  dreaming 
Of  a  life  all  free  from  woes. 

But  amid  thy  glee  and  gladness, 

Mark  the  moments  as  they  fly  ; 

Ill  thy  joy  and  in  thy  sadness. 

Gather  flowers  that  never  die. 

L. 

-  - - 

A  Meat  Pudding— Six  or  eight  mealy  potatoes 
boiled  and  finely  mashed.  Add  a  quart  ofrnilk 
and  two  eggs,  lay  some  slices  of  meat  partially 
cooked  and  nicely  seasoned,  in  a  dish,  pour  on 
some  of  the  batter,  then  some  more  slices  and 
the  re.st  of  the  batter,  Bake, 
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Millet  for  Collin?  and  for  Fodder. 


A  pretty  thorough  examination  of  the  reeord- 
ed  experienc.e  of  practical  farmers  during  i  he  last 
twenty  years,  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  tliat 
in  this  cliniato  no  plant  has  given  such  general 
satisfaction  for  soiling-  purposes  or  for  fod<h-ras 
millet.  In  Germany  it  is  cultivated  principally 
for  the  seed,  which  is  frecjuently  used  instead  of 
rice.  In  tliis  country  it  is  generally  raised  for 
fodder,  or  for  fodder  and  seed  together,  l.arge 
crops  have  been  grown.  In  18-11,  Mr.  G. 
Jones  recei  .'cd  a  pretuiurn  from  the  Tompkins 
County  .Agricultural  Society,  for  having  raised, 
cn  two  acres,  five  uml  a  halftones  ofmillet  fodder 
and  eixty-three  bushels  of  seed.  Twenty  quarts 
■of  .seed  were  sown  per  aero  on  the  8ih  of  June 
•on  new  land.  T.  B.  Shepard,  of  Buffalo.  N. 
Y.,  says,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Gerieset  Far¬ 
mer,  page  181  ; 

‘in  1851  I  sowed  four  acces  of  millet  (four 
quarts  per  acre)  the  l6ih  of  June,  and  had  as 
much  fodder  aa^  from  any  eight  acres  of  o-russ 
that  year— and  it  was  a  good  year  for  ha>^  I 
have  raised  from  four  to  eight  acres  every  vear 
since,  and  have  invariably  liad  good  crops  of 
not  only'- lotlder  or  hay  or  straw  equal  to  as  many 
tons  ot  the  host  timotiiy  liay,  hut  fi'oin  twenty 
to  thirty  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  equal  to  as 
many  bushels  of  corn  to  feed  to  any  kind  of  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  1  feed  the  most  of  my  seed, 
after  having  it  ground,  to  milch  cow.s,  preferring 
it  to  Indian  meal,  a.'i  making  more  milk  and  of 
as  rich  quality.  The  last  season  I  had  six 
acres  of  millet,  which  has  been  worth  more 
than  $50  per  acre,  or  $300  for  the  six  acres. 
I  have  fed  35  cows  on  the  straw  since  the  25th 
of  January  and  have  enough  left  to  last  until 
the  Ist  of  May,  and  got  120  bu.shols  of  seed 
from  the  lot.  The  ripest  of  the  seed,  some  six¬ 
ty  bushels,  I  have  sold  for  seed,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  I  am  now  feeding  to  my  horse.s,  and  find 
they  do  as  well  on  the  meal  put  on  cut  hay 
and  straw,  us  they  did  when  I  fed  an  equal 
quantity  of  corn  and  oat  ineul.” 

The  great  German  agrhmltural  writer,  Al¬ 
bert  D.  Thaer,  says; 

“Millet  requires  a  warm,  rich,  sandy,  well 
pulverized  soil.  It  succeeds  better  when  sown 
after  some  crop  which  has  been  abundantly 
manured,  than  it  does  when  sown  immediately 
after  an  amelioration  of  undecomposed  ma¬ 
nure. 

■“A  soil  must  he  tilled  to  a  great  ilepth  for 
its  reception,  and  plowed  three  times,  be¬ 
sides  being  harrowed  rolled,  and  thoroughly 
fireed  from  weeds.  Many  farmers  dig  their 
ground  to  a  great  depth  previous  to  sowing  it 
with  this  plant;  but  a  gooil  ])lowing  answers 
the  purpose  equally  well.  Millet  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  very  successful  on  newly  drained  land, 
provided  that  it  is  in  good  condition,  and  also 
land  which  has  been  left  in  repose  for  several 
years;  in  the  latter  case  a  .single  plowing  is  suf¬ 
ficient,  if  the  soil  is  subsequently  harrowed,  and 
well  broken  up  with  a  roller,  before  the  seed 
is  put  into  it.  When  this  class  of  soils  are  too 
dry  for  linseed,  there  is  no  more  profitable 
means  of  employing  them  than  by  sowing  them 
-with  millet. 
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j  “Millet  should  be  sown  iti  May;  a  harrow  is 
then  passed  lightly  over  the  soil,  and,  where 
the  ground  i.s  dry,  a  roller  muiit  also  be  used. 
The  seed  must  be  thoroughly  ripe,  perfect,  and 
free  f  oin  di.sease. 

“As  soon  as  weeds  make  their  appearance 
among  millet  -w'li'cli  is  just  shooting  above 
ground,  they  must  he  eradicated  by  weeding. 
This  ;s  absolutely  necesar)^  *  *  *  The  best 
way  is  to  tear  u|»  the  weeds  with  hand  rakes 
con.structed  for  the  purpose.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  answers  fiir  better  than  handweed- 
ing,  as  by  its  means  not  onl}'  all  the  weeds  may 
j  be  eradicated,  but  the  supernumerary  plants 
I  may  be  thinned  off.  The  effect  o.*”  thi.s  culliva- 
!  tion  on  the  success  and  vegetation  of  the  crop  is 
i  wonderful;  after  it,  the  millet  shoots  up  so  rap- 
i  idly  that  the  weeds  seldom  have  time  to  grow 
j  again,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  in  very  small  numbers, 
and  they  may  easily  be  pulled  up.’’ 
j  Mr.  A.  Y,  Moore,  of  Schoolcraft,  Mich.,  in  a 
letter  published  in  the  Country  Gewtleman  for 
.April  5th,  1855,  says: 

“Millet  has  beeu  a  favorite  crop  with  me  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years.  There  is  no  kind  of 
hay  that  my  stock  of  all  kinds  prefer  to  millet; 
and  if  tla;  land  i.s  rich,  and  it  is  well  })ut  in,  and 
good  seed,  it  produces  well.  I  have  had  as  much 
as  four  tons  to  the  acre,  .After  it  is  taken  ofl'in 
i  llie  full,  tlie  land  is  in  good  order  for  wlieat,  by 
j  being  once  v\ell  plowed  ;  not  yielding  quite  so 
I  heavy  a  crop  as  a  summer  fallow,  but  q  uite 
I  good.’’ 

j  .Mr.  L.  M.  Barrilett  of  Lasallc,  Mich.,  s.iys  : 

“For  hay  (cut  when  seed  is  half  ri pened)  it  is 
superior  to  any  crop  1  have  ever  tried.  On 
rich  lands  it  may  he  made  to  yield  from  four  to 
six  tons  per  acre.  It  is  excellent  for  horses, 
when  veil  cured;  they  are  particularly  fond  of 
it.  Cattle  prefer  it  to  best 'Timothy  or  clover. 
*  *  1  have  been  feeding  my  entire  .stock  on 

this  kind  of  hay  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  all 
seem  satisfied,  even  the  calves.” 

Mr.  Moore’s  method  ofcuhivationisas  follows; 

“I  will  now  give  you  my  proce-s.-^.  I  plow 
early  in  the  .spring,  at  the  time  that  I  plow  for 
oats  or  corn — harrow  once — then  after  oats  are 
sowed,  corn  planted  and  other  work  done  tip 
say  from  the  Jst  to  the  10th  of  June,  plow  the 
ground  again,  harrow  well,  and  sow  about 
twelve  quarts  seed  per  acre;  harrow  well,  again, 
and  it  should  be  rolled,  in  order  to  make  a 
suioo.h  surface  for  mowing.  It  comes  up  .slow 
and  fine,  but  grows  very  rapidly  in  hot  weath¬ 
er,  say  July  and  .August.  It  hs  fit  to  cut  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  seed  is  outofliie  milk,  or 
pretty  solid.  It  does  not  hurt  by  standing,  even 
till  frost  comes,  except  tlial  it  lo.ses  seed.  Some 
folks  cradle  and  bind  it  in  sheaves,  but  I  prefer 
to  rnow'  it,  and  put  it  in  cock  green;  let  it  cure 
in  cock  ;  it  may  want  airing,  but  put  it  in  cock 
again  to  undergo  the  curing  proces.s.  If  it 
should  rain  and  wet  the  hay,  open  the  cocks  till 
dry,  and  put  it  up  again,  it  is  a  very  rich,  nu¬ 
tritious  feed,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance 
of  seed,  which  all  kinds  of  .stock  are  fond  of” 

Tliere  is  some  difference  ot  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  quantity  of  seed  per  acre.  JksskBuel 
thouglit  four  quarts  per  acre  sufficient,  while 
■  others  recommend  as  much  as  twenty-eight 
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quarts  pfjr  acre.  Il'rfiise<l  lor  ir.i'i  sO'.vn  in 

di  ills  i  wn  feet  a  as  Judge  lu  KL  rccommeiid- 
ed,  jirobably  a  jxn  k  to  tlie  acre  uuuld  be  all  the 
8eed  required;  wfiileif  so wn  broad-cast,  for  soil- 
in<>'  jMirposcs,  as  inucli  as  thrci'  pecks  might  lie 
fiown  witli  ail  van!  age.  'flic  richer  the  soil,  the 
niore  seed  slionld  there  lie  sown.  It  sovau 
tliin,  on  rich  laud,  the  stems  are  coarse  and 
hard,  and  not  so  good  for  fodihr 

INIilh.'t  is  doubtless  an  c.xhausting  croj)  on  a 
wheat  farm.  It  draws  heavily  on  the  .sod  lor 
t ho.se  elements  tiio.^t  needed  by  ^^  heat,  barley, 
oats,  corn,  &c.  We  would  not  advise  its  cul¬ 
tivation  on  land  intendiul  f()r  wfieat.  When 
raised  for  fodder,  or  for  soiling,  a  rich  alluvial 
soil  abounding  in  organic  matter,  and  whicli 
will  not  grow  wheat,  is  just  t  lie  ki ml  of  land  for 
it.  Large  crops  can  be  grown  cin  such  land  in 
dry,  hot  summers,  when  all  oilier  torage  ci'ops 
are  light.  So  that  the  land  is  lich  enough,  tlic 
weather  can  not  be  too  hot  or  the  soil  too  dry 
for  millet. 

F’roiu  the  .Anuu'iean  Faiiner. 

The  Rc.scue  Gra.s.s-— flow  to  rai.se  Seed, 

Di  ■ar  Sir — Having  been  reqiie.^ted  by  many  ofj 
the  Farmers  and  Planters  of  Vli-ginia  ami  iMarv-  • 

•  "I 

land  to  e-ive  mv  mode  ol  I’aismg  iny  most  cx-  ! 
cellent  winter  grass,  ami  to  lia\'e  it  pnhhshed 
in  yonr  exteiisi\ely  circudaled  paper,  so  that 
all  ofyeur  subscribers  who  de;  igii  to  euilivate 
it  may  know  how  to  proceed,  I  avail  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so.  a.s  follows  ;  Select  a  dr}', 
loamy  and  rieh  piece  of  ground,  break  it  up  ] 
ileep,  pulveri/.c  it  well,  and  lay  off  rows  18  or 
20  inches  apart.  Drill  in  the  seeds,  rather  thin, 
and  cover  them  lightly.  This  sliouh.l  be  done 
a.s  eai'ly  in  .‘■♦leptemher  as  possible.  A  peck  of] 
seed  will  so'.v  a  J  of  an  acre.  Live  the  grass  a 
Avorkingor  two  the  first  ixionlh  and  keep  all  poul¬ 
try  off  until  it  is  six  or  eigh.t  ineh'xs  high.  It 
should  not  bo  out  or  grazed  the  first  winter,  al¬ 
though  neither  hurts  it.  When  the  seeds  are 
ripe,  they  shed  out  easily;  strip  the  heads  by 
hand.  Plenty  of  seed  icill- fall  out.  fora  stand. 
The  seed  being  galherf'd,  turn  under  the  gi'ass 
and  planttpea.s,  {the  Oregon,  Shinnev  or  Black.) 
either  in  drills  or  broadcast,  and  cover  lightly  willi 
the  rake  or  harrow.  In  the  fall  save  the  peas, 
or  let  the  hogs  intended  I’or  pork  have  them. 
Let  tlic  vines  and  leaves  lie  to  rot  on  the  surface, 
being  a  good  coat  of  manure  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  young  grass,  wliich  will  spring  u  p 
over  the  ground  early  in  Sept.,  and  in  Xovem- 
fer  tliB  grass  will  be  beautiful  and  ready  for 
use.  As  n  small  jfiece  of  ground  i.s  managed, 
so  can  a  field  of  any  size,  with  this  ditference, 
in  large  fields  use  rows  three  or  four  feet  apart, 
jfpllowing  the  plan  recuminendcd  by  me  in  tlie 
Alarch  No.  of  the  .American  I'kinncr. 

Qncyvordto  the  Farmer.s  and  Planter.^  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland.  'I'his  (Lass,  Pea  and 
Stock,  will  do  more  for  you  Liiaii  all  the  guano 
in  the.  world  if  yon  liad  it  free  of  cost.  This 
..Grass,  the  Pea  and  good  stock,  will  put  money 
in  yo-^ir  'pQcktts,  instead  of  the  pockets  of  the  Pe¬ 
ruvians  and  other  foreigners.  They  will  furn- 
ish  all  the  manure  ^vhich  your  fmlds  require. 


Tiiey  .vill  enrich  them,  and  kec[)  them  rich  for 
ages,  and  pay  yon  largely  in  other  ways  be- 
.xides.  Tiiey  wi  1  not  make  your  fields  sterile, 
as  the  eoiistaiit  application  of  Guano  will  cer- 
tain'y  do.  d'hey  will  enable  yon  to  leave  your 
estates  in  good  condition  for  f  hose  who  will  cer¬ 
tainly  need  tliem  when  yon  and  I  are  dead  and 
gone',  and  they  cost  almost  Just,  nnihiug. 
i  A^oi.r  obedient  servant,  B.  V.  Iveasorf. 


Crtbics’  Depariment. 


A  low  Voice  in  AVoman. 


Yes.  wn  agree  with  the  old  poet  who  said 
that  a  low,  soft  voice  was  an  ‘‘excellent  thing 
in  woman.”  indeed,  we  feel  inclined  to  go 
niueli  luiiher  than  he  has  on  the  subject,  and 
call  it  her  croivning  charm.  No  matter  what 
Ollier  attraction  she  may  have;  she  may  he  as 
fair  as  the  Trojan  Helen,  and  as  learned  as  the 
famous  Hypatia  ofan  dent  time.s  ;  she  may  have 
all  the  accomplishments  eonsidered  requisite  at 
the  [iresent  day.  and  yet  if  she  lacks  a  low. 
sweet  voice,  she  can  never  he  really  fascinating. 
Mow  often  the  spell  of  beauty  is  rudely  broken 
by  hoarse  loud  talking.  How  often  you  are  ir- 
resistably  drawn  to  a  plain,  lurassuuiing  wo¬ 
man,  whose  soft,  silver  tones  render  her  j)o.S' 
itively  attractive.  Besides,  we  fancy  we  can 
judge  ofthe  character  by  the  voice;  the  bland, 
smooth,  fawning  tone.s  seems  to  us  to  betoken 
deceit  a '.(!  hypocrisy,  as  invariably  a.s  the  mu¬ 
sical,  siipdned  voice  indicates  jgenuine  refine¬ 
ment.  Jn  the  .social  circle  how  ])leasant  it  is  to 
hear  the  sex'  talk  in  that  low  key,  whicli  always 
cliaracteiizes.the  true  lady.  In  the  sanctuary  of 
home, how  such  a  voice  sooths  the  fretful  child, 
and  cheers  the  weary  hushand.  How  sweetly 
its  cadence  floats  around  the  sick  chamber,  and 
around  the  dying  bed,  witii  what  solemn  mel¬ 
ody  do  they  breathe  a  prayer  lor  the  departing 
soul.  Ah,  ye.s,  a  low,  soft  voice  is  an  ‘‘excellent 
thing  in  woman.” — Buffalo  Republic. 

— *  ♦-e  ■<53aw*‘>  ~  

Chkolk  BuTTKR.---The  neighbors  of  a  certain 
I  lady  in  the  fonrlliDi.strict  in  .New  Orleans,  have 
i  recently  discovered  the  nature  of  .something 
I  that  hasseemcMl  a  miracle, for mout hs  past.  They 
I  knew  the  lady  had  but  one  cow.  {,<aysthe  Cres- 
i  cent.)  ami  they  knew  also  tiiat  the  lady’s 
j  t  wo  little  negroes  peddled  a.s  mucli  Creole  butler 
as  could  be  produced  by  half  a  dozen  common 
cows.  Inquisition  got  so  high  on  tfie  suliject  at 
last,  that  the  lady  has  let  out  the  secret,  and  in 
its  travels  it  has  reached  us.  She  told  a  friend 
that  her  cow  was  only  a  common  cow,  and  <lid 
not  produce  any^hulter,  but  yielded  milk  enough 
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ill  vvIi'k^Ii  lo  re  clmrn  any  quiintify  of  titronjr 
Gos'lien  butter,  which  liuy>  by  uhuic.sale  at 
the  groceries,  and  convertsby  the  said  re-cdiura- 
iiig  ia  new  niilk,  to  that  p.'de,  sweet  delicacy 
known  as  Creole  butter,  wb  cii  al wayseomrnaiids 
the  highest  j)iices.  Sin;  added,  also,  that  by 
this  [)i'ucess  she  bad  made  a  clear  piofit,  since 
June  last,  ijf  twdv  hundred  dollars!  One  cow  i.s 
not  tnnch,  l)tit  one  cow  and  yankee  ingenuity  to¬ 
gether,  are  considerable.  Our  autliority  in 
this  matter  is  indisputable,  and  the  speculation 
15  worth  imitating. 

Spottf.d  Dick.  —  Put  three-quarters  of  a 
jiouml  of  flour  into  a  basin,  Iialfa  pound  of 
iteef-suet.  half  ditto  of  currants,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  a  little  cinnamon,  mix  witii  two  eggs  and 
two  gills  of  milk;  boil  in  ether  mould  or  cloth 
for  one  hour  and  a  half;  serve  with  melted  but¬ 
ter,  and  a  little  sugar  over. 


For  the  F;irmer  and  Planter. 

Making  Ink  for  Zinc  Labels  for  Fruit  Trees. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  used  a  great  many  la¬ 
bels  for  fruit  trees,  and  give  you  llie  two  best. 
1  use  Sheet  Zinc  and  Cojiper  Wire,  punch  Iioles 
in  the  former,  and  insert  Wire,  twist,  so  as  to 
fasten  Wire,  and  cut  ofl’ for  large  limhs.  The 
Zinc  is  belterof  being  cleansed  and  made  smooth 
if  rough,  by  rust.  Take — 


Powdered  Verdegris . 1  part, 

Sal.  Amoniac,  . . . I  •* 

Lampblack, . i  “ 


Mix  well,  and  write  with  a  pen. 

[Cultivator.  Isf  FoL,  Neiv  Series,  page  332. 

I  have  labels  on  tress  now  legible,  10  years 
old. 

I  used  pumice  stone  lo  brigliteti  tiie  Zinc, 
and  wrote  at  the  same  time  w  ith  a  black  lend 
pencil.  \Viien  I  last  notic  d,  this  was  [)lain. 
Upon  several  laliels  I  used  both,  that  I  might 
test  the  difference.  Thus  far,  cither  is  good. 

I  have  seen  zinc  cut,  sny  li  inches  wide  at 
one  end,  and  six  long;  the  other  end  ton  point, 
with  a  hole  aliout  i  of  an  inch,  about  2  inches 
from  the  wide  end.  Tlie  broad  end  received 


name,  the  small  end  doubled  around  limb,  and 
the  end  inserted  into  a  hole  and  turned  over. 


Yours,  &;c.. 

W.  M. 

V. 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES  FOR  CASH. 

w7  s  7  wo~o  D , 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 
BOOTS,  SHOES  AND  BROGANS. 

No.  185,  Richard.sos]  St.,  First  Door  Below 
the  Market,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

H.AS  now  in  Store  a  large  and  well  selected 
assortment  of  all  descriptions  of  goods 
usually  found  in  a  Shoe  Store,  Negro’s  peg  and 
nailed  Brogans,  Stitch  Downs,  House  Servants’ 
.Shoes,  all  classes,  which  are  offered  by  the 
case,  dozen  or  single  pair,  at  the  lowest  figures, 

CASH. 

— ALSO — 

LADIES’  FINE  BLACK  AND  COLORED 
GAITERS,  Ladies'  Kid  and  Morocco  Walking 
Shoes  and  Slippers,  from  the  house  of  J.  Miles 
&  Sou,  Philadelphia 

- ALSO - 

GE.NTS'  FINE  CAIT',  DRESS,  PUMP 
AND  STITCHED  BOOTS,  ol  his  own  man¬ 
ufacture. 

- ALSO - 

Frcncli  and  American  C.\LF  SKINS,  Oak 
and  H  enilock  Sole  Leather, 

N.  B  — The  manufacturing  department  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  experienced 
work  Mian,  and  all  work  entiusted  to  his  care 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

W.  s.  WOOD. 

185.  Richardson  Street,  Columbia,  S.C. 
April,  1856.  [4— tf] 

FM  AKIii  i\lIRSERY,  185£».0 

APPI.E  TREES,  embracing 
150  varieties,  and  many  of  the 
best  SoiUhern  kinds. 

Pears,  both  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Cherries,  both  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plnin.s,  Figs,  Grape 
V’nies,  Service  Treeffand  all  other  Fruits.  Raspberry 
and  Strawberry  Plants,  in  variety. 

8.000  Ro.‘»€s  of  the  innst  celebrated  kinds;  Ornamen¬ 
tal  DeeidnonsTreesand  Shrubs;  Rare  Evergreens,  &c. 
Priced  Catalogne.s  sent  to  all  applicants. 

Address  SUM.MER  &  CPAMMOND, 

Pomaria,  S.  C. 

November,  IS.'o.  [11 — 6m] 

Feiadletoia  iflalc  Academy. 

rriHE  Exercises  of  this  Academy  will  be 
J-  resumed  on  Monday,  January,  7,  ’56. 

RATES  OF  TUITION, 

Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  and  the  four  fun¬ 
damental  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  (per  Session 

of  5  months), . j». . $10.00 

Geography,  History,  English  Grammar,  and 

Arithmetic  continued . . 14.00 

Latin,  Greek,  Higher  branches  of  Mathemat-i 
ics,  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  Astrono¬ 
my, . 18.00 

Pupils  Will  be  required  to  pay  from  time 
of  entrance  to  the  end  of  the  Tferai. 

W.  R.  JONES,  Principal. 
January,  1856,  [1 — ly] 

JOB  WORK  NEATL^J^ECUTED  AT 

FARMER  &  PLANTER  OFFICE. 


10,000 


